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... from the executive vice-president 


Report 
to 
the 
Membership 





~ m\ 


MARION N. KERSHNER 


It seems that the beginning of every year—either calendar or fiscal—is the 
time to take a long, deep look at yourself and the things around you, ani 


perhaps even attempt to look ahead a little bit. 


Looking back three years, to the time when I was a member of the boari 
of directors, 1 remember that the feeling then was that elected officials mus 
carry the wishes of the members to the national staff. 

That still is the case. 

Later, when I became a staff member, I found that that goal still wa 
the same, and that my job was to blend the thinking of the elective bod 
with the planning of the national headquarters staff to provide the program 
needed by the Association. 

I'm happy to report that the headquarters staff programs reflect thx 
practical philosophy. 

In the case of the NMA, the staff function is to carry out the wishes 
the NMA membership as they are voiced by club officers and by the electe 
officers and directors of the Association. In other words, the staff organiz 
tion transmits the expressed needs and desires of the membership into pra 
tical operating programs. 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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....f0r supervisors 





by Stewart French 


January always is a month of portents in 
the national Capital. A new session of 
Congress starts; the President submits his 
idea of what the nation should spend—and 
where it should be spent, for the next 
fiscal year beginning July l—in the form of 
his Budget Message; he lays down the broad 
principles of policy and action in his 
State-of-the-Union message. 


Together, these two documents set forth in 
general terms the Administration's program, which 
forms the basis for Congressional action or inaction 
and spending or cut-backs with their consequent 
effect on your lives—and your taxes, and mine. The 
"box score" of how successful, legislatively, the 
President was, and how well Congress cooperated with 
him, is based on those two “messages to Congress. 


Portentous as January always is, January '58 
promises to be a month of destiny indeed. Two truly 
world-shaking events hitherto absent in the "jellin 
days" of a new session of Congress inevitably will 
have effect upon almost every other event: first, 
the fact that Russia has for once outstripped us in 
one field, that of missile propulsion, with its 
military as well as scientific implications; and, 
second, the third serious illness President Eisen- 
hower has had in the past three years, which will 
deprive the nation still further of his unifying 
leadership. 

+ 
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The latter, unless the President resigns (and 
as of this writing both the Washington and Gettys- 
burg White Houses say it isn't so) will mean that, 
more and more, Congress will pick up the ball and 
run with it. This will reverse the trend of the 
New Deal-Fair Deal days. As to the made-in-Russia 
objects the Communists have had whirling over the 
U. S- A-—they will mean drastic relocations of 
spending and emphasis. 


To meet the Soviet challenge, the Administra- 
tion will urge higher spending for national se- 
curity. To help foot the bill, the White House will 
propose cutbacks in some civilian programs. 


One high Presidential aide sums up the pre- 
legislative session mood. "The tenor of all Ad- 
ministration and Congressional talks," he says, "is 
austerity. Cut expenses wherever we can to pay for 
more defense." And he adds, "You can look for us to 
push hardest the things that stem from Sputnik." 


HARD TO STOP SPENDING 


It won't be as easy as it sounds—to keep non- 
Sputnik spending down. The obvious areas for cuts 
are in farm aids, veterans benefits, public housing, 
and public works, including pet “pork barrel" pro- 
jects. But each of these areas has its own staunch 
advocates in Congress and its own pressure groups in 
the way of professional lobbies in Washington and 
organized voters back home. 


Realistically, it will be hard for farm-state 
Senators not to be out front fighting for continued 
farm aid; the American Legion can be depended upon 
to alert the millions of veterans, all of whom are 
at least potential voters, to any decrease in ap- 
propriations for past wars, and So on. 


Also, it's a wonderful opportunity for partisan 
politics on both sides. Even the Wall Street 
Journal reports that Eisenhower's aides are shaping 
the budget to put the Democratic-controlled Congress 
on the spot by deliberately making recommendations 
well below the likely Congressional figure. Then 
the Republican officials can make political hay if 
more money is appropriated than is asked for. 
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Democrats prepare to cry "phony." They'll 
charge the budget is unrealistically low, claim Ike 
knew all along Congress wouldn't make the cuts he'll) 
call for. 


Some civilian agencies buck White House econ- 
omy demands. The Civil Aeronautics Board brews a 
higher budget request to handle a rising workload. 
The CAB boasts a notable record of extracting in- 
creased cash from Congress. 


SUPERVISOR BOSS AS TO SHIRTS 


Amid earth-shaking or space-crashing events, 
Supervisors and reporters must get on with their 
daily jobs. Labor Department and Labor Board of- 
ficials here are studying an arbiter's decision in 
a formal proceeding reaffirming that a supervisor 
must be boss, even when it comes to how a worker 
should be dressed on the job. 


The case arose from a union protest over a two- 
day suspension imposed when an employee in a busi- 
ness machines manufacturing plant ignored a super- 
visor's instruction to "put on your shirt or go 
home." It appears that the union steward had ad- 
vised the worker that although he knew of no company 
rule about wearing shirts on the job, he should wear 
the shirt and file a grievance. 


At the hearing, the union argued that the conm- 
pany had no right to impose discipline on a rule not 
listed or posted; that the day was unreasonably hot 
and humid; and that other workers elsewhere in the 
plant were working without shirts. 


In his findings and ruling upholding manage- 
ment, the arbiter held: "While the foreman's direc- 
tion had an ‘either-or' connotation, the phrase is 
the type of statement frequently issued as an order. 
When it comes from the mouth of a supervisor, par- 
ticularly after the foreman had previously spoken 
to the employee about the matter, it amounts to an 
order." 


The ruling pointed out that it is a well-estab- 
lished principle in labor agreement administration 
that orders must be obeyed, unless unusual hazard 1s 
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involved, and that the employee's proper remedy was 
Ike the grievance procedure. It then concluded: "Such 
1e'1)} matters (as whether the supervisor's order must be 
obeyed) should not, and cannot in the interest of 


n= orderly operation of a plant, be contested by an 

a individual employee by action of the self-help type 
ad. which occurred here." 

n= In other words, a supervisor is boss. 


¢ No SUBSTITUTE FOR GOOD SUPERVISION 


UNION OFFICIAL DECLARES 

z A union official has given supervisors a plug 

Poe in a union publication. Gordon M. Freeman, presi- 

in dent of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 

or Workers, in an article on "Time Study" published 

P by the Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO 
here, writes: 

two- "There are many objectionable features to time 

3i= study and its application in arriving at incentive 

“T= and production standards. One of them is that some 
companies have been deluded into thinking that good 

d= supervision is no longer necessary once these arbi- 

npany trary standards have been set. A company will often 

wear be able to reduce temporarily its supervisory pay- 
roll because of these standards, but will then have 

c om= to make a corresponding increase in the number of 

2 not industrial engineering and industrial relations per- 

hot sonnel needed to cope with the day-to-day adminis- 

the tration of their plans as well as the grievances 


resulting from them. The basic idea that these 


~ techniques will result in decreased unit cost of 


irec- production is open to serious question." 

is The union chieftain goes on to complain that 
rder. although "the principles underlying (time study) in- 
ara centive plans may seem, in theory at least, to be 

on very sound," they are "a mechanistic approach to a 
an 


human problem." He labels many such plans as 
"thinly disguised speed-ups," and asserts that they 
Stab- fail to recognize the areas that involve human 

ion judgment, and that they are hopelessly complex and 
rd 1s inconsistent. 
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q@ SHUFFLING ALONG 0 
If you feel guilty (or are told you are) about 
having a quiet penny-ante game with the boys, or 
an evening of bridge, you can comfort yourself that; 
(1) cards are almost an all-American pasttime, 
with over 80 per cent of American families using 
the "Devil's Pasteboards," and (2) that the recre- 
ation is so old that it should rate as a genteel, 
cultural activity. 
As to popularity, a little digging at the 
Department of Commerce brings up the fact that in 
1950, at the height of the canasta boom, 83 million 
packs of cards were sold for $21.3 million. In 
1930, only about 40 million decks were purchased. 
Today, sales are leveling off, but there's no 
indication that playing cards are losing their 
grasp on leisure time. Plas 
The origins of playing cards are as hidden as stai 
the fortunes told with them. Library of Congress ansv 
files suggest that they were brought to Europe from dest 
the East during the Crusades. The first deck was of x 
a series of illustrations based on the symbolism weal 
of alchemy, but the knights and ladies of the Middle char 
Ages quickly evolved a set of four suits symbolizing beer 
the basic framework of medieval society: swords modi 
now spades), the nobility; cups (now hearts), the thar 
clergy; shekels or other coins (now diamonds), dice 
tradesmen; and staves or wands (now clubs), the medi 
peasantry. car¢ 
The earliest decks—hand-painted, expensive, — 
and rare—were made from dried leaves, wood, ivory, 
leather, tortoise shell, and even embroidered silk. 
Paper mills and printing first made playing cards ’ 
available to the masses, and brought gradual 
standardization of material and design, although § 
as late as American colonial times, some hand- 
painted decks of deerskin and sheepskin were made. 
The size of cards has always been dictated by 
specific uses; our modern bridge deck, for example, ' 
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was deSigned so that thirteen cards could be held 
comfortably in one hand. 


Throughout the development of playing cards 

as we know them, there has been an uneasy 
balance between man's desire to take a chance 
and his wish to have a slight edge on his oppo- 
nent. Manufacturers consequently have had to 
standardize their product to discourage marking 
or keying cards. 


Placement and design of the pattern are 
important considerations; illustrations and 
sizes must be absolutely uniform; cards have to 
be opaque under any light. Printing techniques 
must be carefully controlled, because excessive 
ink or a heavily-stamped impression can reveal 
the identity of a card to sensitive fingers. 


Plastic coatings that are effectively scratchproof, 
stainproof, washable, and durable, are claimed to 
answer the need for cards that will remain uniform 
despite wear. A more recent development is the use 
of plastic to replace paper as the base for longer 
wearing, more durable cards. The only lasting 
changes—in processing, size, and materials—have 
been dictated by function and economy. Attempts to 
modify shape, color, or design have never been more 
than temporarily successful, nor is there any in- 
dication that gamesters will relinquish the stern, 
medieval faces that are traditionally a part of 
card playing. 





At a dinner party one evening a lady was introduced to a tall, 
rangy Texan. 

“Oh are you one of those rich Texans I’ve heard so much about?” 
gushed the lady. 

“Wal, I reckon. I have about 36 acres.” 

“That doesn’t sound like much,” the lady commented dubiously. 

“Mebbe not,” the Texan said slowly, “but my 36 acres are called 
downtown Dallas.” 








Supervising 


Women 


by Alton C. Kendall 





W E ALL REALIZE the importance 


of women workers in our 
economy, and especially in our ever- 
expanding industrial progress. One- 
third of all persons holding jobs in 
this country, outside of the agricul- 
tural field, are women. There are 
between 20 and 21 million gainfully 
employed. The number of women 
working, as a percentage of the total 
workers, has shown an almost con- 
tinuous uptrend in the history of our 
country. This has been particularly 
high in the past 10 years. 

Directly after the war, the percen- 
tage of women workers to the total 
declined, but since then, the per- 
centage has constantly grown. Since 
1948, women have made up two- 
thirds of the increase in the nation’s 
work force. 

About four million work in fac- 
tories as laborers, operators, crafts- 
men, technicians, engineers, foremen 
—even managers; and as factories be- 


come more automated, women will 
become even more important to fac- 
tory jobs. 

In 1956, 32 per cent of the women 
workers were employed in clerical 
work; 13 per cent were service work- 
ers; 11 per cent were employed in 
private households. Professional and 
technical women account for 11 per 
cent of the work force, while eight 
per cent were engaged in sales. It 
might surprise you that five per cent 
are managers, officials, proprietors; 
and at the other extreme less than 
one half of one per cent are classified 
as laborers. 

Our nation is steadily growing 
older. People are living longer; and 
women are living longer than men. 
The largest potential work force now 
untapped is women in the broad age 
span of 45 to 64 years. There are 
approximately 10 million—many of 
whom could and would like to work. 
In areas of labor shortages, these 








The author is the plant manager of the Wheeling (W. Va.) Fixture Div., 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.—a plant where many women are employed. 
This article is condensed from a lecture the author presented at the NMA’s 
|| 34th National Conference. 
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women will be your potential em- 
ployees. 

Women in this country average 
about a year more of formal educa- 
tion than men do. Your potential 
woman employee is better educated; 
however, many of the middle-aged 
women seeking employment lack 
experience. 

Half of the women employed to- 
day are in the 35 to 64 year-old 
bracket, and started to work after 
their families had grown—to the 
point where they found themselves 
needing more money, or 
because they wanted to 
add more interest to their 
lives. 

Women work for a vari- 
ety of reasons that can 
have an effect upon their 
job assignment. Some wo- 
men work from necessity; 
others for social reasons— 
to meet people and to maintain 
an independence. Many housewives 
work to have supplemental funds 
to enable the family “to keep 
up with the Jones.” Then there are 
the women who just want to avoid 
housework and use an outside job 
to get away from the drudgery; and 
as previously mentioned, the middle- 
age and older women want to oc- 
cupy their time. This group has the 
greatest potential if you need to 
expand the female labor force. 

It is obvious that a higher per- 
centage of women work because they 
want to, rather than because of basic 





need; whereas, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that most men must work to 
support their families. 

Every man has a pet theory on 
what types of jobs women are best 
adapted to. I think it is a fair as- 
sumption that women are not able 
to do heavy physical work, although 
automation will counteract their 
limitation in this area. Actually, 
women are employed as everything 
from pipefitters to medical surgeons. 
They are taking jobs that former- 
ly were considered only for men. 

Women have earned 
their place in industry. 
They have shown skill and 
adaptability to the job. It 
was formerly an idea that 
women were only good at 
simple repetitive work, 
somewhat akin to knitting, 
crocheting, or simple re- 
petitive work in the home. 

Women's job opportunities are 
limited more by custom and training 
—such as technical education or 
trade apprenticeships—than by any 
physical or temperamental char- 
acteristic difference between the 
sexes. What yesterday were consid- 
ered strictly men’s jobs are gradually 
developing into either men’s or 
women’s jobs. Actually, women 
aren't taking jobs away from men. 
They are earning their right to hold 
specific jobs. They are needed in 
the work force. In an ever-growing 
economy, it will be impossible to 
make progress without them. 
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Experiences in industry, during 
and since the war, indicate that 
wonjen are able, when given the op- 
portunity, to satisfactorily perform 
most factory operations. 

The problem was neatly summed 
up in a recent Research Institute of 
America memo which stated: “Wom- 
en are very much like men in many 
respects. Women differ from men in 
many respects. Every woman is like 
every other woman in some respects, 
and every woman is different from 
every other woman in some respects.” 

But, women are different, and most 
of them, including those who won't 
admit it, want to be treated as such. 

They are willing to leave the role 
as achievers to men. That’s why such 
a large percentage of women in 
business prefer to take a backseat and 
almost resent female supervisors. 

Women workers seem to prefer 
men as bosses. Maybe that is a result 
of something very deep in our cul- 
ture. Perhaps, after all, the women 
regard, even though secretly, a man 
as being a natural leader and it is 
easy for them to take orders from a 
man. 

Whatever the reason, a supervisor 
cannot play favorites. You will find 
women workers extremely loyal and 
very willing to go along with your 
instructions. Actually, most women 
probably prefer to have decisions 
concerning their work problems made 
for them. In this respect, the super- 
visor of women has to become a 
more capable supervisor. 
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What might be considered tem- 
peramental variations in women may 
e due entirely to the basic reasons 
for their employment. Consider the 
married woman who is holding down 
two jobs—one at home, and one at 
work. She has many problems -and 
responsibilities at home that may 
affect her absenteeism. Furthermore, 
she may prefer a supervisor who 
doesn’t burden her with unnecessary 
details. She can handle things her- 
self. She may be cantankerous if 
you ask her to work overtime. Re- 
member, she has another schedule to 
meet also. 

The career woman . may be- 
come a keen competitor and very 
much resent criticism. She wants to 
make it on her own. 

You may have troubles with the 
young lady who is just filling in until 
she finds an opportunity for the wed- 
ding bells. Her interest will be low, 
which will seriously affect her job 
output and may spill over to other 
employees. You will have to work 
especially hard with her to create an 
interest, even resorting to disciplin- 
ary action, if necessary. 

The teenager may try your patience 
on many occasions due to her im- 
maturity, her inexperience, and mis- 
understanding of business attitudes. 
She will call for special training. 

Some physical comparisons have 
been pretty well measured and ac- 
cepted in the industry. Tests show 
women have better memory develop- 
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ment. They can outperform men in 
jobs that involve repeating and mem- 
orizing sequences or numbers. 

They have quick fingers. Their 
dexterity is excellent. This may be 
caused in some degree by the fact 
that female thumbs are shorter than 
male thumbs in relation to the fing- 
ers; and the female elbow allows 
wide, swift circular arm movement. 
This adds up to making women much 
more superior on sensitive assembly 
work. 

Women have better color percep- 
tion. Studies seem to indicate that 
eight per cent of men suffer from 
color blindness, while only one per 
cent of women have this problem. 


Women seem to have more pa- 
tience, which gives them endurance 
for repetitive monotonous jobs. It has 
been said that this has been due to 
their ability to keep their minds free 
to think of other things while their 
fingers are hard at work. 


Studies indicate that even in lo- 
cations where women employees have 
a higher accident rate, the severity 
of the accidents is not nearly so great. 
If instructed properly, and if the 
work place with the proper tools is 
laid out properly and safely, the fe- 
male will follow the outlined pro- 
cedures and training more carefully 
than the male. The female is born 
with the protective mother instinct, 
which causes her to be more con- 
scious of the danger once she is told. 
The male is the opposite. He is the 
brave man, the Hercules without fear 


of danger—+rhat normally results in 
taking a chance and results in injury. 
Again, if the female is injured 
slightly, she will seek medical at- 
tention for the injury and by such 
experience learn not to do the same 
thing again, whereas the male is with- 
out care or fear and laughs off the 
minor injury only to experience the 
same accident again. 

Women have better health; al- 
though your personnel department 
might not believe it. Women resist 
common colds more effectively than 
men; they suffer less from mental 
illness, and they live much longer. 
There is, of course, the feminine 
angle of women’s health, particularly 
pregnancy and motherhood. 

Management has been conned into 
coddling women about absences from 
work. Perhaps the common excuse 
for staying home is really an indi- 
cation that she is not happy in her 
surroundings at work. 

A good supervisor will check his 
working conditions and the personal 
problems of the employee if ab- 
senteeism is serious. Absenteeism de- 
clines as women workers grow older. 
It is less in women workers in the 
45-year-plus group, and turnover is 
lower among women in the over-35- 
year group. 

Actually, at the present time, the 
average age of working women is 39. 
Undoubtedly, due to the fact that 
many women leave the work force for 
family reasons, and others need to 
work for only temporary reasons, the 
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turnover and absenteeism among 
women employees will always exceed 
that of men. This can be minimized, 
however, by good operating condi- 
tions, to make working attractive to 
the women employees. 

Women have more interest in peo- 
ple than in things. They like to talk, 
and this combination means they like 
to gossip. The majority of your 
women employees could give you 
more information about your other 
employees than your personnel files. 
In fact, they probably could tell quite 
a bit about you also. In situations 
where they don’t know the facts, they 
may start inventing and circulating 
rumors. 

I suggest you do not try to hush 
them. Women can make their fac- 
tory life much more interesting if 
they can converse frequently with 
one another. They will do it one 
way or another. By attempting to 
stifle conversation, you may be fos- 
tering another type of absenteeism— 
rest-room absenteeism. Lets face it 
and let them gossip! 

The supervisor must always be 
cautious when criticizing people, but 
he should be especially cautious when 
criticizing a woman employee. A 
woman tends to see almost everything 
in terms of herself, that is, she takes 
things much more personally. If you 
ask a man where he bought his suit, 
he will tell you the name of the 
store. If you ask a woman where she 
bought her dress, she more likely 
than not will ask you if you like it, 
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and she may secretly wonder if you 
think there is something wrong with 
it. 

In all business problems, a good 
supervisor attempts to separate the 
job to be done from the personali- 
ties doing it. This is difficult, at best, 
but in the treatment of women you 
must be careful that she does not 
think you are discussing her, rather 
than her work. 

A good supervisor is careful in 
handling what is known as women’s 
intuition. The supervisor must re- 
member that the way she feels about 
something is the most compelling ar- 
gument. Perhaps it is just as well 
not to be too logical with them. 
Women’s intuition may be myster- 
ious, and yet, maybe it is simply 
because most women are extra sen- 
sitive. They observe others much 
more carefully than men do. Per- 
haps they learn to feel their “moods” 
by watching carefully. 

A man is inclined to concentrate 
on the job to be done, while the 
woman working in association with 
him is interested in how he is af- 
fected by that job, and perhaps, in- 
directly, how she is affected by him. 
By constant observation, most wom- 
en can tell “intuitively’—from the 
way a man looks, behaves, and 
speaks—the kind of a mood he is 
in, and what kind of day it is go- 
ing to be. The women employees 
working with a supervisor know him 
much better than he thinks. 
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Women are considered to be con- 
formists. All human beings behave 
to some extent as they think others 
expect them to behave. Women do 
things to create the good opinions of 
others. Women like to dress well 
and look nice to create this opinion. 
You can help them by making certain 
you have adequate mirrors wherever 
you have women employees. They 
simply must know how they look. 
The fact that women are conformists 
can be used by the astute supervisor 
in dealing with his women em- 
ployees. 

For most women, the environment 
of factory or office conditions calls 
for considerable adjustment to at- 
mospheres in which they are not 
familiar. Even the most desirable 
manufacturing setup will be awe- 
some and strange. A supervisor must 
take particular care in introducing 
and orienting the new woman em- 
ployee. You must do everything you 
do with a man, only do it much 
better. 

Most states have legislation dic- 
tating: the maximum hours a woman 
can be required to work; the specific 
length of lunch periods; a mandatory 
day of rest, and certain occupation 
prohibitives. You must comply with 
these regulations! 

Because they are women, you na- 
turally have to have adequate toilet 
and washroom facilities. You can do 
the minimum that the law requires, 
but you will get much less turnover 
and absenteeism—in fact, a better 


group of women employees—if you 
give real consideration not only to 
your toilet facilities but to the work- 
ing conditions in general. 

Remember, there are times when 
women like privacy. Facilities should 
insure privacy and entrances should 
be so designed as to maintain privacy 
at all times. Have more than an 
adequate number of facilities. Spend 
money on mirrors, lights, and ven- 
tilating. If possible, construct the 
room of materials that are easily kept 
clean, light, and attractive. 


An attractive dispensary will go a 
long way toward reducing criticism 
and maintaining good relationship 
with your women employees. Wom- 
en probably are not any neater than 
men, but many of them do respond 
to clean, cheerful, comfortable con- 
ditions. Take a little time to improve 
your factory cleanliness and general 
appearance. Lighting and _ color 
schemes are important, as is heating 
and ventilating. 


Women usually like their working 
conditions a little warmer than men. 
Some authorities indicate 72-76° for 
women compared to 62-72° for men. 
On the other hand, women can take 
warmer temperatures in the sum- 
mer, and probably will not complain 
until the temperature gets over 85°, 
whereas, a man will be uncomfort- 
able between 75 and 80°. 

Women probably are naturally 
more cautious than men and, there- 
fore, are less likely to have serious 
accidents. The supervisor must, how- 
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ever, realize that the surroundings in 
the factory may be strange to them, 
and greater care in training for safety 
is necessary. Women will also give 
you some safety problems due to 
their natural desire to be attractive. 
You will have trouble making them 
wear goggles, hair-nets and special 
protective devices, unless they are 
designed to enhance beauty rather 
than to detract. Girls like to wear 
jewelry and clothing that may be 
hazardous in industry. Supervision 
has a real task to get the girls to go 
along in these respects. Fortunately, 
the risks usually are not too great. 

There seems to have been an in- 
grown feeling in industry that wom- 
en should be paid less than men. 
Perhaps this was due to conditions 
under which women were first em- 
ployed where, in this man’s world, 
men felt women were substituting 
for them and doing an inferior job 
because of their lack of physical 
strength, training or ability. 

At the risk of causing some dis- 
agreement, I prefer to dismiss the 
problem by stating that I am sure 
most of us will agree that the job 
should be paid on the merits of the 
job and the proper weighing of the 
factors of job evaluation, and not on 
whether it is filled by a man or a 
woman. 

This would require you to put men 
on jobs you felt that for physical re- 
quirements or other reasons they 
could do better and, likewise, put 
women on jobs where for physical 
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requirements or other reasons they 
may do better. If there is no differ- 
ence in the requirements, let them 
both work on the job; but by all 
means use the same job evaluating 
system. There is no justification for 
doing otherwise. 

Use extreme care in placing wom- 
en on jobs. Fit them to the particu- 
lar situation whenever possible. Keep 
good records. Their temperament or 
physical characteristics may work to 
advantage on some jobs and to a 
distinct disadvantage on others. Re- 
member, they are all individuals. 
Pick their jobs carefully. 

It is important she be assigned a 
job that fits within her physical abil- 
ities and aptitudes, but it is more im- 
portant to her that the work is 
satisfying her basic needs for work- 
ing. If she has come to work for 
income, she may prefer a less desir- 
able job if it pays high and, con- 
versely, if she is bored at home and 
is working for companionship, don't 
put her on a job where she will be all 
alone at work. Fit the working hours 
to those of her friends, if possible. 

Training is important. Remember, 
she may not have had the experience 
necessary to do the job without con- 
siderable more training than you us- 
ually give. Take the time to train her 
properly; also, make sure she is 
properly oriented in the department 
and has been introduced to her fel- 
low employees. As a supervisor, you 
will have to do more to make her feel 
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at home than with a male employee. 
It may take her a little longer to be- 
come established with other em- 
ployees in the department. 

If you have women in your work 
force, you must know the job well. 
Be able to answer every detail re- 
garding it. You must play fair. You 
can have no favorites. You must 
know and be tolerant of the little 
things that mean so much to a wom- 
an. You must pay particular atten- 
tion to safety, and you must know 
your laws that regulate the conditions 
under which women work. Don’t be 
discouraged, if as a supervisor, you 
can't quite figure out the women in 
your department. Millions of other 


men, supervisors or not, also find it 
a little difficult to figure them out. 

Research Institute of America 
sums it up this way: “No doubt about 
it. Sometimes they move in myster- 
ious ways. They are ultimately a joy 
and a sorrow to the average man— 
who frequently wishes he could pre- 
dict which it would be at a given 
moment. But the average woman is 
predictable to this extent: if she 
feels she is being treated fairly and 
that you recognize and like her as an 
individual in her own right, her grati- 
tude will show up in her cooperation 
and real application to the job at 
hand. Who could ask for anything 
more?” 





FOREMEN’S SAFETY CLINICS 


About two years ago, the Wisconsin Council of Safety, in looking for 
a practical way to take its services out to the communities of the state, 
developed a “traveling bandwagon for accident prevention” entitled the 


“Foremen’s Safety Clinic.” 





Briefly summed up, this clinic is a “one-night package safety training 
program” designed to alert and inform foremen on accident prevention and 
the potentially key role they have to play in it. These clinics feature such 
topics as, “Fundamentals of Safety for Every Supervisor,” and “How to Train 
Workers to Work Safely.” 

Some recent tabulating of the participants in these clinics reveals some 
impressive statistics. Over 2,000 people have attended these sessions—in 
general, they have been foremen and supervisors who have “taken the mes- 
sage” back to their 500 respective companies, representing a total employ- 
ment of approximately 100,000. 

Cities where the Foremen’s Safety Clinics have been held include: Ash- 
land, Beloit, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, Fort Atkinson, Green Bay, Janesville, 
La Crosse, Manitowoc, Menasha, Oshkosh, Portage, Praire du Chien, Racine, 
Sheboygan, Superior, Watertown and Wausau.—Clyde F. Schlueter. 





India’s 


Road 


by Elizabeth W. Wilson 














N LANGALBERIA, a tiny village 
I near Calcutta, the barefoot and 
illiterate inhabitants have found a 
way to improve their standard of 
living by pulling themselves up by 
their own non-existent bootstraps. 
They have accomplished this near- 
miracle during the last few years 
without benefit of government 
capital or bureaucratic blessings. 


The original idea was that of Mr. 
B. L. Jalan, a Calcutta businessman. 
He reasoned, “India’s greatest source 
of wealth is the labor of her people. 
Therefore, her dense population is 
not a liability, but a real asset.” 

He went to Langalberia, met the 
villagers, and suggested to them that 





It is one thing to give capital and tools—products of individual enterprise | 


each donate an hour of work a day 
during the busy farming season, and 
twice that when chores were slack, to 
improve the community. There was 
much to be done. The people and 
their cattle lived in ome- or two- 
roomed mud huts. Usually these 
were filled with acrid smoke from 
the cow-dung cakes used as fuel in 
the stoves. 

The only road out of town was a 
mud path, in many places not more 
than nine inches in width. It was 
difficult to get to Calcutta for aid in 
case of emergency, or even to the 
next village. When the monsoon 
rains were heavy, the road was so 
slippery that it was impassable. If 


| and saving—to the people of an underdeveloped area, but it’s something | 











else to help them grasp and use the philosophy of freedom. The following | 
article relates how some villagers of India learned to help themselves— | 
without government direction, subsidy, or foreign aid. 
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the rains were light, however, the 
two wells which supplied the village 
with water might dry up. Then the 
inhabitants would have to sell their 
cattle and move elsewhere. 

Even in the face of all these hard- 
ships and difficulties, the men of 
Langalberia hesitated to participate 
in the Jalan scheme. “We cannot do 
extra work on empty bellies,” they 
said. Mr. Jalan told them, “Your 
ancestors followed that policy; there- 
fore, you and your children are liv- 
ing in poverty. The population is in- 
creasing, so there is less for each one. 
If you have any love for your chil- 
dren, you will give this little bit of 
hard work now so that they will live 
better later.” 


OUT OF THE MUD 

Apparently, the arguments ap- 
pealed to some of the villagers. On 
the day the project was started, fifty 
workers and a number of boys turned 
up. Before they quit, they had con- 
verted the nine-inch path into a road 
10 feet wide for a distance of 50 
yards. During the next fortnight, 
they constructed “a very nice stretch 
of road,” after banking the interven- 
ing ponds with bamboo. 

The new road was the best pos- 
sible advertisement that could have 
been devised for the project. People 
from nine neighboring villages, on 
seeing it, asked to be included in 
the plan. Not only were roads 
cleared, but they were also leveled 
so as to be five feet above the ad- 


jacent terrain. This was important 
in the time of the monsoon floods. 
Later, some were even paved with 
brick. 

Mr. Jalan estimates that a thou- 
sand man-days of work will build a 
mile of road 12 to 15 feet wide. If 
all the workers in India would par- 
ticipate in such a venture, thousands 
of miles of road could be constructed 
in short order. 

To pave the roads at Langalberia, 
the people had to learn to make 
bricks. After a little instruction from 
trained workers, they became very 
adept at it, even building the kilns 
themselves. It is an ideal type of 
work for untrained laborers because 
(1) it requires almost no capital 
since cow-dung can be burned in the 
kilns and (2) even a tyro can make 
between 40 and 50 bricks an hour. 

Soon there were too many bricks 
for the roads. The surplus was sold 
and the money used to finance other 
types of work. For instance, trained 
well-diggers were hired to direct the 
sinking of new wells. This was not 
successful at first because the rains 
came and filled the pits before water 
was struck. The work was abandoned 
for a time, but was resumed success- 
fully later. This was important be- 
cause irrigation is necessary for In- 
dian agriculture and one-fourth of all 








[> Wilson is an economist and ac- | 
| wary, chiefly interested in insurance || 
|| matters. She is the author of various 
| articles concerning health insurance 
and socialized medicine. | 
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the canals in India depend on wells 
for water. 


NEW HOMES 

Perhaps the most outstanding ac- 
complishment of the scheme was 
the gradual—very gradual—conver- 
sion of mud-hut villages into com- 
munities of model bungalows with 
two bedrooms, two verandas, a kitch- 
en, a bath, and a privy! When the 
central committee, made up of lead- 
ers from the ten villages, found that 
bricks could be made so cheaply, they 
offered any family a bungalow, pro- 
vided that two of its members would 
work one and a half hours a day for 
two years. The idea was that during 
the first 18 months they would make 
between 60 and 75 thousands bricks. 
Twenty thousand would be needed 
for the house. The rest would be 
sold to buy things the workers could 
not make, like cement. Almost im- 
mediately, a hundred families signed 
up for new homes. 


—AND SCHOOLS 

In Poleghat, near Langalberia, in- 
stead of selling all the surplus bricks, 
the villagers decided to use some to 
build a school. As 82 per cent of the 
people of India are illiterate, an im- 
portant part of the Jalan plan was 
to open night schools. Nine were 
started during the first two years. 
They had an average attendance of 
350 pupils who ranged in age from 
10 to 50! Jalan writes, “This shows 
an urge in the masses for education. 
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The school at Poleghat has been a 
means of great impetus and inspira- 
tion to the people.” 

Some progress has been made in 
other less spectacular fields. Ponds 
have been stocked with fish, which 
have afforded a variation in the diet 
as well as increased income. Home 
owners have been encouraged to 
plant papaya trees, which bear fruit 
for three years. Jalan estimates that 
during that period a hundred trees 
would net the owner an annual in- 
come of at least 1000 rupees (about 
$200). “This is tantamount to 
spending about one rupee to get 
1000 within a year,” he writes. 

All has not been smooth sailing. 
Communists and other “interested” 
parties have done their best to sabo- 
tage the work and to wean the la- 
borers away. Owing to seething pov- 
erty and the subnormal standard of 
living of the masses, the people be- 
come an easy prey to communist 
siren songs about government sub- 
sidies and the redistribution of 
wealth (they should say “poverty”). 

Nevertheless, the plan has suc- 
ceeded. It has justified the dictum 
of Thoreau, who, by the way, is much 
admired in India. He wrote, “I know 
of no more encouraging fact than 
the unquestionable ability of man to 
elevate his life by conscious en- 
deavor.” That is particularly true in 
these days when, as Jalan says, “the 
problem of economic uplift is the 
crux of the problem of democracy 
and world peace today.” 
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by dick ashbaugh 


4 SEEMS LIKE only yesterday that 
my wife and I used to go around 
dropping marbles in the hallway to 
simulate the patter of little feet. 

The sound must have carried, be- 
cause it wasn’t long before a digni- 
fed man with a little black bag 
knocked on the door and said, “I 
have something for you.” Next day 
I gave the marbles to a little neigh- 
bor boy. Although I've never re- 
gretted the one-sixth dozen daughters 
we have at present, there are times 
you will find me sulking behind the 
sofa with canned soup and a hot- 
plate. 
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With the exception of life in a 
railroad terminal, there is little else 
to compare with a houseful of chil- 
dren on a day described as “cloudy 
with continued rain.” 

Last Saturday was just such a day. 
Things started simply enough at 5 
a.m. with a noise from the children’s 
room that sounded like an ocean 
liner docking in dense fog. When 
the snorting of tugs and the shouts 
of the deck officers became unmis- 
takable, I nudged my wife. 

“Do we,” I asked, “keep boats?” 

“No,” she replied sleepily. “Stuffed 
Scotties, rag dolls and teddy bears, 
but no goats.” 

“Boats, not goats,” I said, shivering 
slightly as two tugs crashed and 
capsized. 

“Boats, yes,” she replied. “Little 
boats. The kind that fit in bathtubs. 
What's the idea waking me at this 
Hour to talk about boats?” 

“Let’s put it this way,” I said. “Do 
you hear a foghorn?” 

“I certainly do,” she said, sitting 
bolt upright. “Go see what is is.” 

I found Molly, age eight, on her 
hands and knees in the hallway while 
Linda, a middle-aged child of four, 
stood blowing a noisemaker. 

“I'm a camel,” said Molly. “I can 
go eight days without water.” 

“She’s a caramel,” said the four- 
year-old. “I’m going to eat her for 
breakfast.” 

“Go back to bed,” I said with a 
controlled fatherly growl. 

“We can't go back to bed,” said 
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Molly. “It rained in last night and 
we made life rafts out of our bunk 
beds. Besides, we're hungry.” 

Two hours later, after a light 
breakfast of orange juice, caramels 
and little girls, I sidled quietly away 
from the table. Using an old foot- 
ball play, I feinted toward the front 
of the house and then dashed madly 
up the back steps where I barred 
the door with several heavy pieces of 
furniture. 

Either the furniture isn’t as heavy 
as I think or we have leaks in the 
weather stripping, because in exact- 
ly 18 minutes there were 11 people 
in the room. Most of them were 
under 37 inches in height and wore 
windbreakers. They seemed to be 
guests of my four-year-old daughter 
because, every once in awhile, she 
would fight her way through the 
crowd and kick me on the shins to 
establish ownership. 

After removing part of the wall- 
paper by a secret process known only 
to small children, they nailed the 
bookcases shut, flooded the room for 
ice skating, and swung out the win- 
dow on a rope of neckties. 

Twenty minutes later I again 
heard sounds of forcible entry. This 
time it was the eight-year-old head- 
ing a raiding party of sub-debs. 

“We're looking for the pick and 
shovel and _ stuff,” she announced. 
“We're going to build a dam in the 
backyard when it stops raining.” 

“You've come to the right place,” 
I said. “The shovel is in the bureau 
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drawer with my white shirts. The 
pick is under the mattress and there's 
a bag of cement in the pocket of my 
brown suit. Now, beat it!” 

“Who's he?” asked an 
blue jeans. 

“That's my father,’ said Molly. 
“Sometimes he’s nervous in the morn- 
ings and can’t eat.” 

“Why doesn’t he go to work?” 
asked Miss Bubble Gum of 1947. 

“He is working,” said Molly. “He 
thinks a lot.” 

“Craziest kind of working I ever 
saw,’ said Bubbles. “Sitting there 
staring. Once I poured glue in my 
father's typewriter.” 

“Try that here, little one,” I said, 
“and I'll remove your ears with this 
old butter knife.” 

“Glue’s fun,” said Molly. 

“So’s sticky tape,” said Blue Jeans. 
“Go get some and I'll show you how 
to fix people’s shoes so they can't 
get ‘em on. It’s a howl.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “You've 
just given me an idea. I know several 
little girls who would look good tied 
up in sticky tape with glue in their 
braids.” 

Ir took me 20 minutes to get the 
door back on the hinges and then I 
sat down to think. There must be 
some way to work around the house. 
Longfellow got away with it. In his 
poem “The Children’s Hour,” he 
told how they only got to him once 
a day. 

I think perhaps Longfellow worked 
in a tree. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


comes with it 


Here’s the inside story on the 
so-called “‘wholesale”’ insur- 
ance...the kind you may 

be able to get where you are 
employed. But it is important 
to know what you are 

getting, and how it works 

for you... 





ORE AND MORE often these days 
M a job, a loan, an instalment 
purchase, a savings account or an in- 
vestment program is likely to bring 
with it a chance to pick up a slice 
of extra life insurance protection at 
low cost or no cost. 

Moreover, you can often get such 
insurance without regard to the state 
of your health. 

Some of this protection is group 
insurance. An insurance company 
issues One contract covering not in- 
dividuals but all who, at the moment, 
qualify as members of a certain group 
—all who owe money to a particular 
loan company or all employees of a 
particular factory. Some, on the 








other hand, is issued as individual 
coverages but is sold on a “wholesale” 
basis. Both systems provide insurance 
cheaply, but true group insurance is 
by far the cheapest. 

For convenience, let’s refer to both 
kinds as wholesale insurance. Here 
are the four common forms in which 
you meet it. 


Savings-account insurance. A num- 
ber of credit unions and banks pro- 
vide savers with life insurance cov- 
erage, either cheap or free, equal to 
the amount of their savings. 


Employee group insurance. It's 
common today for employers to offer 
low-cost life insurance to all per- 
manent employees on a true group 
basis, with employer and employee 
sharing the cost. 

Investment-plan insurance. Many 
mutual funds invite investors to build 
up to a fairly sizable investment goal 
through small but regular payments 
over a period of years. A number of 
them make available a parallel in- 
surance policy written for the amount 
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the investor plans to accumulate 
eventually. The amount of insurance 
usually declines as each periodic pay- 
ment is made; thus if the investor 
dies before reaching his goal, the 
proceeds from the life insurance 
make up the difference. Members of 
cooperative investment clubs and in- 
vestors in some savings and loan 
associations can get somewhat similar 
insurance. 


Credit life insurance. Credit mer- 
chants and lenders frequently offer 
life insurance that will pay off an 
instalment debt in case of death be- 
fore repayment. These, too, are usual- 
ly written in a declining amount, 
paying just enough to cover the 
balance outstanding. 


COSTS 

Most insurance of this sort is 
bought either at a group rate or at a 
special kind of rate that closely re- 
sembles group charges. Most com- 
monly, the premium that the insured 
pays is the same no matter how old 
he is. 

How much? Employee group in- 
surance ordinarily costs an employee 
50 or 60 cents a month for each 
$1,000 of insurance coverage given. 
Protection for mutual-fund investors 
and investment-club members runs 
from 50 cents to $1 per month for 
each $1,000 of insurance in force, 
but premiums may vary with age and 
run higher than that. Credit life 
insurance is usually about 50 or 60 
cents a year per $100 of the original 
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insurance amount when sold on a 
true group basis. For individual 
policies, the charge is usually $1 for 
declining insurance, $2 for level in- 
surance. A few lenders provide it 
free. 

As for savings-account insurance, 
some institutions provide it free and 
some charge for it. Some banks make 
no charge for the insurance but 
either pay a lower rate of interest 
than on non-insured accounts or else 
give insurance in lieu of a higher 
interest rate paid at competing banks. 
The differential in interest paid may 
range from one half per cent to 
one and one half per cent, so that a 
saver in effect pays from $5 to $15 
a year per thousand for insurance. 

Are these rates a bargain? Not 
necessarily. 

You can buy one-year convertible 
and renewable term insurance for 
about $5.50 a thousand at age 25, 
for about $6.50 a thousand at age 
35, and for less than $10 a thousand 
up to age 45. 

You can buy ten-year renewable 
term insurance for less than $5 a 
thousand net at age 25, less than $7 
a thousand net at age 35, and less 
than $10 a thousand net up to age 
40 or so. 

You can buy ten-year decreasing: 
term insurance for a little over $3 a 
thousand net at age 25, about $4 a 
thousand net at age 35, and for less 
than $10 a thousand net up to age 
50. 

Thus point number one: The 
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wholesale rates are not always es- 
pecially low, as compared with ordi- 
nary insurance, for younger people. 
They usually are low for older people. 

It's hard, though, to make mean- 
ingful cost comparisons of this kind 
for two reasons. 

First, some forms of wholesale in- 
surance—savings-account insurance, 
for example, and employee group in- 
surance—are unique: They do not 
remain in force for life, but neither 
are they in force for a definite limited 
period as is term insurance. You have 
the insurance at a given rate so long 
as your money stays in the bank or 
so long as you hold your job. 

A 25-year-old might first think 
regular five-year term insurance, at 
$5 or $6 a thousand,-a better buy 
than his company’s $7.20 a thousand 
group insurance. But if he joins the 
group plan, he will pay 60 cents a 
month per thousand for his insurance 
as long as he is employed. If he 
passes it up in favor of the term, he 
will find himself paying a higher 
premium at each renewal. From his 
mid-thirties on he will be paying as 
much and more than the group rate. 

A second factor that makes cost 
comparison difficult is the matter of 
policy size. 

POLICY SIZE 


This kind of insurance is designed 
chiefly to provide small amounts of 
protection—sometimes only a few 
hundred dollars. 

Ordinary life insurance is just the 
opposite. You cannot buy any kind 
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of ordinary insurance in an amount 
smaller than $1,000. “Industrial” in- 
surance, sold in units of $100, is 
costlier than either ordinary or 
wholesale insurance. 

Moreover, most low-cost term 
policies are sold on an ordinary basis 
only in minimum amounts of $2,500 
to $10,000. So while the rates 
quoted in the last section often look 
good, the plain fact is that you would 
find it very difficult to buy such 
policies if you only wanted $1,000 or 
$2,000 worth of protection. 

Thus point number two: Whole- 
sale rates are not always especially 
low for medium or large amounts. 
They usually are for small amounts. 


You have to look sharp, though. 
A 27-year-old man borrows $1,500 
to buy a car. The finance agency 
offers him credit life insurance at a 
price of $1 a year for each $100 
borrowed. The price: $15 a year 
to cover the loan. A certain insur- 
ance company will sell him ten-year 
convertible term insurance for about 
$6.50 a thousand—but it will not 
sell less than $2,500. 

So for $15 a year he gets a $1,500 
decreasing-term policy from the fi- 
nance agency that will just pay off his 
debt if he dies. For $16.25, almost the 
same sum, he gets a $2,500 level- 
term policy from the insurance com- 
pany, which will do more than pay 
off the debt, can be continued for as 
long as ten years if he wants, and 
can be renewed or converted. 

Most—though not all—of this in- 
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surance is written on less-stringent 
health standards than privately pur- 
chased insurance. 


The standard employee group plan 
has no medical requirements at all 
if the employee joins within a month 
after he first becomes eligible. 

With the other types, regulations 
vary. Sometimes they are sold with- 
out a glance at the applicant’s health 
or occupation. Sometimes he is re- 
quired to certify that he never has 
had any of a list of ailments. Some- 
times he must take a medical exam, 
just as with regular insurance, par- 
ticularly if large amounts are in- 
volved. 


Insurance based on a_ medical 
Statement, without an exam, works 
about like this: The policy is issued 
or rejected on the basis of your 
statements. If you die and there is 
no particular connection between the 
cause of death and the information 
you furnished, the insurance is paid 
promptly. If there is a connection— 
a heart attack following a statement 
that you had never suffered from 
heart trouble—the company will 
check back. If your statements were 
true or at least made in good faith, 
the insurance will be paid. But if 
your statements were knowingly 
false—you were treated for heart 
trouble shortly before you denied 
having it—your beneficiaries will get 
only premiums paid plus interest. 

Thus point number three: Whole- 
sale insurance sometimes provides in- 
valuable opportunities for people 
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who are uninsurable, or who can get 
insurance only at extra-high rates, 
to obtain protection. 


HOW IT ADDS UP 


Most people, offered a chance to 
pick up some of this extra insurance 
as a by-product of some other op- 
eration, instinctively feel that it's an 
Opportunity worth grabbing. The 
instinct is sound—but not one that 
can be followed blindly. 

Employee group insurance is in a 
class by itself. Rarely if ever does it 
make sense to pass that up. Its 
semi-permanent nature, the sharing 
of costs, the rights of conversion 
when you leave—these and other 
special features make it just about 
100 per cent sure to be worthwhile. 

With the others, take a second 
look. 

Do you need the extra insurance 
enough to make the expense worth- 
while? 

If your regular insurance program 
is adequate and arranged to provide 
a sum to clear up outstanding debts, 
do you really want to spend $5, $10, 
$25, $30, extra for credit life in- 
surance when you borrow or buy on 
the instalment plan? If you have 
given your family adequate protec- 
tion, do you really need to add 
insurance to the mutual-fund invest- 
ment plan you've started for retire- 
ment years? Maybe yes, maybe no. 
Look and see. 

Are you getting a true bargain? 

Say a 25-year-old keeps $2,000 in 
the bank over a ten-year period, tak- 
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ing one per cent less interest in 
exchange for an equal amount of life 
insurance. He is in effect paying 
$20 a year for the same $2,000 of 
life insurance that he could buy as 
a ten-year renewable and convertible 
term policy for about $11. But a 
45-year-old who does the same thing 
is getting for $20 a year what he 
might pay as much as $28 for out- 
side. 

Or take a 30-year-old considering a 
10-year, $100-a-month investment 
plan in a mutual fund plus insurance. 
Inspection of the charges of three 
different funds shows that with Fund 
A he will pay less for the insurance 
than he would pay anywhere for 
separate, outside coverage. With 
Fund B he will pay slightly more 
than he would for an outside de- 
creasing-term policy. With Fund C 
he will pay considerably more. If, 
on the other hand, he were em- 
barking on a $50-a-month invest- 
ment plan, involving a _ smaller 
amount of insurance, both Fund A 
and Fund B would provide him with 
the insurance at a far lower rate than 
he would pay elsewhere. And Fund 
C’s charge would be almost compara- 
ble to the cost of an outside policy. 


Such insurance is valuable when— 


1. The plan gives you needed pro- 
tection at a bargain rate. 


2. Eligiblity requirements are such 
that you can get coverage that would 
otherwise be denied for health rea- 
sons. 


3. You need a slice of extra in- 
surance after you have reached mid- 
dle age. 


4. You need protection temporar- 
ily, while building investments or 
savings or while repaying a debt, and 
the price is favorable. 

5. You need insurance in small 
amounts. 


6. The convenience of getting the 
insurance as part of a package out- 
weighs a small possible savings 
through outside buying. 

Employe group insurance, as men- 
tioned, is almost bound to be a good 
deal. Insurance protection sold with 
investment programs usually is. In- 
surance offered with a savings ac- 
count or with a credit transaction 
may or may not be. 

In short, every deal is worth look- 
ing into. But not every one will 
be worth taking. 





Shocked by the language used by two workmen repairing telephone wires 
near her house, an old spinster reported the matter to the company. The 
foreman in making his report on the incident wrote: 

“Me and Bill was on the job. I was up the pole and let some hot lead 
fall which went down his neck. He turned to me and said, ‘You really 
must be more careful, Harry, and I said, ‘Indeed I must, Bill. I will see 


that it don't happen again.” 








Collective Bargaining 






how liberal are they? 





contracts 


| sgpeny testimony before the Sen- 
ate Labor Rackets Committee 
has sometimes seemed to give the 
impression that the average employee 
is being victimized by unions and 
employers alike. Actually, reports 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
the typical management-union agree- 
ment is a liberal document providing 
a wide range of benefits for the em- 
ployees working under it. 

BNA, a Washington newsgather- 
ing organization, has just completed 
a detailed analysis of 400 representa- 
tive collective bargaining contracts. 
This analysis is entitled, “Basic Pat- 
terns in Union Contracts” and is 
published in booklet form. 

Here are some of the highlights of 
the study: 


§ Three of every five contracts now 
provide pensions for employees re- 
tiring after extended periods of serv- 
ice—a 30 per cent increase during 
the past two years. Most negotiated 
pension plans provide a monthly 
benefit of at least $150 a month (in- 
cluding federal social security bene- 
fits) for employees with 25 years of 
service, and many provide higher al- 
lowances. 





§ Health and welfare benefits are 
made available to employees under 
four-fifths of |management-union 
agreements. Hospitalization is the 
most popular benefit, followed by 
life insurance, surgical insurance, and 
sickness and accident benefits. 


§ Practically all employees now en- 
joy paid vacations and paid holidays. 
Vacations with pay (usually one 
week after a year of service and two 
weeks after five years) are provided 
by more than 95 per cent of con- 
tracts. Paid holidays (almost always 
six or more) are granted by 90 per 
cent. Paid vacations are rare only 
in the construction industry, paid 
holidays only in construction and the 
maritime trades. 


§ More than nine-tenths of con- 
tracts protect employees against un- 
fair discharge or discipline by the 
employer. Usually, management and 
union representatives discuss . em- 
ployee complaints at progressively 
higher levels of authority. If they 
are unable to reach an agreement ac- 
ceptable to both sides, an impartial 
outsider is called upon to decide the 
issue. 
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© Long-service employees are given 
special consideration when lay-offs 
are necessary under four of every 
five contracts. In three-quarters of 
these cases, length of service is the 
sole or the determining factor in the 
selection of employees for layoff. In 
most of the others, such factors as 
ability to do the work are considered 
first, and length of service governs 
only if other factors are about equal. 

§ Employees are paid at premium 
rates for Saturday work (whether or 
not they already have put in 40 hours’ 
work during the week) under nearly 
half of all contracts. Premium pay 
for Sunday work is provided by 


nearly two-thirds of contracts. The 
usual rates are time and one-half for 
Saturday work, double time for Sun- 
day work. 


§ Latest innovation in manage- 
ment-union agreements is the unem- 
ployment compensation supplement. 
This is a special benefit paid to laid- 
off employees to bring their income, 
including state unemployment com- 
pensation, up to a certain level— 
usually 60 or 65 per cent of their 
regular take-home pay. The propor- 
tion of contracts providing this bene- 
fit is still small (about a tenth), but 
it is growing steadily. 








“I wish you wouldn't try to conduct your business 
with that fever!” 








COMMUNICATIONS 





BOUT 80 PER CENT of bad man- 
A agement decisions are the re- 
sult of poor communications,” 
contends a specialist in one of the 
nation’s top companies. 


Most executives would call this a 
typical overstatement of a staff man 
trying to promote his own depart- 
ment. Then, with a little reflection, 
would come the admission that there 
is a lot of evidence to back up the 
statement. 





Management has widely accepted 
internal communications as an in- 
dispensable tool. With varying de- 
grees of emphasis, it is used to 
improve executive performance, in- 
crease production, broaden market- 
ing, improve labor relations and 
worker morale. 


SURVEY CONCLUSIONS 

To establish the depth to which 
internal communications is being 
used by modern management, and to 
provide tips on successful programs, 
the magazine Iron Age surveyed 
hundreds of metalworking plants, 


WORKS FOR MODERN MANAGEMENT 
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asked pointed questions about this 
expanding area of management. 
These are some conclusions: 

@ A full 86 per cent of all plants 
have organized systems of internal 
communications. There is little 
variation in per cent of plants using 
these systems in regard to size. (Only 
plants of 500 or more workers were 
included in the survey.) 

@ In-plant communications programs 
extend to management, supervisory 
and production workers in nearly 
three-fourths of all plants. 

® Programs are usually, but not al- 
ways, in charge of one man. 

© Staff meetings are the most popu- 
lar method of communicating with 
management, with written com- 
munications and individual contact 
close behind. 





® Two-thirds of all plants publish 
an employee magazine or paper. 


@ Nearly all plants try to communi- 
cate policy or goals to organized 
labor. Only about 20 per cent be- 
lieve this is of no value or of ques- 
tionable value. The other 80 per cent 
Say it pays off in improved labor re- 
lations. 

Only about one dissenting voice 
in a hundred will say the company’s 
program, once launched, is not 
worthwhile. 

But within the unanimity of feel- 
ing that a communications program is 
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necessary and valuable are some wide 
areas of difference of opinion. Many 
of these may be due to the relative 
infancy of internal communication as 
an accepted management tool. 

For example, consider the fact that 
in only a bare majority of plants is 
communications under the direction 
of a single individual. This indicates 
that many managements have not yet 
determined its place in the corporate 
structure. 

This is also indicated by the wide 
divergence of titles given the head 
of the communications program. In 
many cases the president of the 
company heads this activity. Most 
often it is the director of person- 
nel. It may be the general man- 
ager, assistant to the president, di- 
rector of publicity, even comptroller, 
or manufacturing manager. 


DEFENSE AGAINST LABOR 

Comments indicate that communi- 
cations programs too often are a de- 
fense mechanism, generally to 
counteract organized labor. Many 
managements are reluctant to spell 
out communications at the executive 
level, indicating this area may be 
poorly organized. 

Little mention is made of com- 
munication upward and lateral com- 
munication is frequently neglected. 

But overall, there is universal in- 
tent to communicate to a greater 
degree to all levels of the plant. 
There is a conviction that an execu- 
tive will do a better job if informed 
of the overall plans. 


Management has documented its 
case that a production worker's 
morale is better if he understands 
something of company policy, its 
problems and plans. Organized labor 
is easier to deal with (there is a 
vigorous minority of objectors to this 
conclusion) if the company tells its 
story. 


SIZE NO FACTOR 

The survey disclosed that snialler 
plants are nearly as cognizant of the 
importance of communications as 
larger plants. Nearly as many plants 
of 500 to 1000 have organized pro- 
grams as do the giants of industry. 

A full 86.0 per cent of all plants 
over 500 employees have organized 
communications programs. Only 12.8 
per cent do not, with the remainder 
using informal methods. In size 
breakdown, in plants of 500 to 1000, 
85.6 per cent have programs; 1000 
to 2500, 79.7 per cent; over 2500, 
90.7 per cent. 

Programs extended to manage- 
ment, supervisory, and labor groups 
in 73.6 per cent of all plants, with 
size having little bearing on depth. 

One man is in charge of the over- 
all program in 56.7 per cent of the 
plants, with scant variation because 
of size. Director of personnel is most 
often in charge. 


STAFF MEETINGS POPULAR 


Nearly all plants use staff meetings, 
written communications, and individ- 
ual contact as the prime methods of 
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management communication. Fre- 
quently all three methods are used 
where formal programs have been 
initiated. 

Staff meetings are considered most 
successful by 34.3 per cent of the 
plants, with 26.3 per cent favoring 
individual contact, and 23.9 per cent 
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place almost as much value, 25 
per cent, on individual contact as do 
those in the 500-to-1000 size, 263 
per cent. 


In 61 per cent of the 500 to 1000- 
size plants, a house organ is pub- 
lished. The per cent goes to 70 in 
the 1000-to-2500 size and up to 84.9 


using all three methods. 

Plants in the 1000 to 2500 bracket 
tend to rely more on staff meetings, 
40.3 per cent; 19.4 per cent rely on 
individual contact. Larger companies 


in plants over 2500. 

Nearly 85 per cent of all plants 
attempt to communicate with or- 
ganized labor. In 80 per cent of the 
cases, it’s considered worthwhile. 


Reprinted from IRON AGE 





Adult Education & Progress 


DULT EDUCATION must be expanded far beyond the programs which are 
A now being conducted,” said an industrial executive in an address to a 
national conference on liberal arts adult education at Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University. 


In addition to the technical phases of adult education, both formal and 
informal adult activities must help the individual to develop an underlying 
philosophy to serve as a basis for good judgment, declared the speaker, 
Robert H. Collacott, director of public relations, Standard Oil of Ohio. 


“The task of making the largest number of citizens self-supporting, self- 
propelling participants of society is one of the most pressing needs of the 
day,” he challenged. He continued, “The individual needs not only a means of 
adequate support but also a comprehension of what is going on around him. 
He must have some workable understanding of the fields of accomplishments 
outside his own. He also must seek to constantly widen his interests and 
to increase his capacities.” 


Our technological struggle with communism, he said, will not eventually be 
resolved by technical solutions, but rather by the ability to reach into a 
complex of facts and discover the underlying principles. 
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training 
program 


. - for upgrading unskilled and 


semi-skilled workers. 








SHORT TIME AGO, this advertise- 
l \ ment appeared in the classified 
section of a Midwestern newspaper. 
Boys 18-20 
Train for sales engineering and 


factory supervision . Four 
year training course, good 
hourly rate, profit-sharing and 
$3,000 training graduation 
bonus. 

Run for one week, the ad de- 


veloped exactly three responses. It 
points up a problem which is caus- 
ing many an industrial employer to 
take an apprehensive look at a fast- 
developing shortage of skilled labor. 

With continuing rises in national 
employment figures, an employer 
seems to have only one alternative: 


bid competitively for skilled help, 


increase labor costs, drive down 
profits. 

This fall, in Los Angeles, a fast 
growing area industry tried an- 


other tack: An industry-taught grass- 
roots training program aimed at 
upgrading unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers. 

This novel and ambitious program 
has been launched by local screw 
machine products firms, in conjunc- 
tion with various educational or- 
ganizations in the Los Angeles area. 
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According to the National Screw 
Machine Products Association, it’s 
the biggest group training project 
ever started in the industry, and 
comes in the newest, fastest growing 
area of that industry’s development. 

When the training program began, 
it marked the culmination of many 
months of preparation on the part 
of the local screw machine industry, 
the Los Angeles City Board of Edu- 
cation, and the California State De- 
partment of Education. 

The quest began with an industry 
committee of six members. The 
committee held several conferences 
with Charles F. Hanna, head of the 
State Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, and members of the Los 
Angeles City School System. 

One of the big problems in tech- 
nical training, the committee found, 
is the teachers. They realized that 
the educational program could only 
be as good as its teachers. If they 
were taken from the industry in- 
volved, they would not understand 
teaching methods. If they came from 
outside the industry, they would not 
know enough about the subject to 
impart information properly. 

The local school system did not 
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have the facilities or personnel for 
teaching or training automatic screw 
machine operators. The answer was 
a school for “teachers’—to be re- 
cruited from experienced screw 
machine foremen and operators. 


Requests for volunteers were sent 
out to key personnel at local screw 
machine products firms, with the 
following specifications: Teacher ap- 
plicants had to have at least five years 
appropriate trade experience, be not 
over 55 years old, physically and men- 
tally fit to engage in teaching service, 
and have the ability to organize and 
Cafry on a program of practical and 
technical instructions in automatic 
screw machines, including the ability 
to give teaching demonstrations of 
practical skill and technical knowl- 
edge required in the trade. 

In February, 1957, the teacher ap- 
plicants selected for training began 
a three-hour-per-week, 20-week 
course of instruction in the latest 
teaching methods at the Division of 
Vocational Education at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
(UCLA), in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education’s Bu- 
reau of Industrial Education. At the 
completion of their teacher training 
course, the participants received a 
Class D vocational credential from 
the Bureau of Industrial Education. 

With the problem of qualified 
teachers solved, the actual training 
school could be launched. When 
classes opened this fail, approximate- 
ly 100 students began a four-semester 
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course of instruction in a broad 
range of screw-machine theory and 
operation. 

Courses are held at the Trade 
Technical Junior College in Los An- 
geles, with machines and equipment 
to be used in the training program 
being donated or loaned by local 
screw machine products firms or in- 
dustry suppliers. 

The classes will be held in three 
hour sessions, two nights a week. 

In the first semester, employees 
will be schooled in cutting feeds and 
speeds, the theory of cutting metal, 
coolants and lubricants, cutting tool 
angles, and the proper use of mi- 
crometers and other measuring tools 
and gages. 

Second semester activities will be 
devoted to blueprint reading and 
mechanical drawing. 

During the third semester, shop 
mathematics (the only course being 
taught by non-industry teachers), 
estimating time cycles and the design 
and application of various types of 
thread, including familiarization with 
use of various tools for producing 
threads, will be reviewed. 

In the last semester, tool layout 
and cam design and job layout will 
be studied. 

No one believes the school is go- 
ing to solve entirely the tight skilled 
labor problem now existent in the 
Los Angeles area. But the school’s 
organizers believe it's a long step 
in the right direction. 
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Civilization 


by Louis Ruthenburg 








Conformity with the eternal verities is the basis of all enduring 
religious and moral codes. 


Belief in natural law is implicit in our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and in the Constitution of the United States. 


Man-made laws that fail to comply with natural law cannot pre- 
vail. Such laws simply bring the penalties that inevitably follow 
denial of inexorable truth. 


Russian communistic philosophy denies eternal truth. It is com- 
pletely atheistic and materialistic. Government based upon such 
philosophy cannot endure. 


However, if we, the people of the United States, continue in our 
present complacency and lethargy, the communist conspiracy may 
destroy “government of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
Such destruction could introduce a dark age of long duration. 


If freedom is lost, the dark age will inevitably be followed at long 
last by a renaissance, by recovery of freedom and by a finer civiliza- 
tion than the world has known. 


Enduring civilization must conform with eternal truth. 
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the supervisor...-:. 





and employee health 


by richard mac diarmid 





HE SUPERVISOR is a member of 
Te management team. He is 
closest to the employee, and is that 
member of management who should 
know him the best. He should be 
aware of the employee’s weaknesses 
and his strengths, as well as of his 
idiosyncrasies. 

The supervisor is in an enviable 
position. Through close contact 
with his group, he will quickly note 
changes in attitude, deteriorating 
work performance, excessive tardi- 
ness and absenteeism or changed re- 
lationships with co-workers. Any 
change from an employee's customary 
behavior is frequently the result of 
illness or an indication of dissatisfac- 
tion at work or at home, and is a 
clear sign that the employee is 
troubled about something affecting 
him directly. 

The average employee does not 
usually seek to discuss with his su- 
pervisor the problems which may be 





affecting his entire outlook and per- 
formance. He is more likely to let 
them prey upon his mind until such 
time as he actually becomes ill and 
requires the assistance of a physician. 
If the supervisor is alert, he will 
recognize that the employee is 
troubled and will seek to help him. 
Through confidential discussion with 
the employee he can attempt to de- 
termine, by using sympathetic un- 
derstanding, the underlying cause of 
his dissatisfaction. If the results of 
such a discussion prove fruitless, it 
is then the duty of the supervisor to 
impress upon him the importance 
of seeking adequate guidance from 
the medical department. It is im- 
portant that the supervisor recognize 
(a) that the employee does have a 
problem, (b) that he, personally, 
has been unable to achieve results 
through discussion with the employee 
and (c) that unless referral to the 
medical department is strongly rec- 
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ommended, the employee may devel- 
op physical and/or mental troubles 
which will be detrimental to his 
health as well as to his work efforts. 

The willingness of an employee 
to be on the job may be attributed 
to any one of many reasons—loyalty, 
interest in his work, pride in good 
attendance records, ambition, need 
for pay which might be lost, or a 
desire to not let his supervisor 
“down.” Reasons which might make 
an employee feel justified in poor 
attendance would include poor work- 
ing conditions, inclement weather, 
dislike of his job, inability to get 
along with fellow-employees, or a 
dislike of his supervisor. 

The responsible supervisor will 
keep adequate attendance records and 
will review them frequently. He 
will note all instances of repeated 
absence of short duration, and ab- 
sences occurring immediately prior 
to, or after, holidays and days off. 
Distinct absence patterns revealed 
by such records indicate the presence 
of a problem, and definite steps 
should be taken toward a construc- 
tive solution. Dr. L. J. Wade of Esso 
Standard Oil Co. has reported that 
“in many instances excessive or ab- 
normal sickness absenteeism is only 
one of many evidences available to 
supervisors that a worker is not 
properly assigned or is incapable of 
adjustment to the demands of indus- 
try or other productive employment.” 


Dr. Wade's study included charts 


showing sickness absenteeism rates 
in two departments at a single com- 
pany location during a one-year 
period. As he points out, “These 
charts are alike in that the percent- 
ages of workers in the particular de- 
partment with absences ranging from 
none to six or more are represented 
by individual bars. One chart is a 
beautiful example of a normal ab- 
senteeism experience. Most employ- 
ees were not absent at all, while none 
were absent more than four times. 
Contrast this picture with that in an- 
other chart where 75 per cent of the 
employees were absent one or more 
times, several as many as six times 
during the year. Why should there 
be such a striking variation from one 
department to another when employ- 
ees are working for the same man- 
agement, at the same location, osten- 
sibly under similar working condi- 
tions? There may be a number of 
factors, but I am convinced that 
there is none with which a good 
supervisor could not cope. I am 
inclined to believe that morale fac- 
tors are of extreme importance.” 
Dr. Wade further supports his belief 
by mentioning that in a previous 
study of two very similar groups, 
with similar absenteeism records, it 
was known that the supervisor of the 
first group was most interested in 
his men and was respected and well- 
liked by them in return, whereas the 
supervisor of the second group was 
revealed to be distant from his men, 
petulant, over-critical and, naturally, 
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The latter sit- 
uation, of course, would require 
action on the part of higher man- 
agement, and points out the impor- 
tance of management's being on the 
alert to discover deficiencies in the 
performance of its appointed super- 
visors. 


THE ALCOHOLIC EMPLOYEE 
“It is estimated that the sale of 
alcoholic beverages in the United 
States has now reached a total volume 
of approximately five billion dollars 
each year. It is scarcely possible to 
estimate with any accuracy the 
amount of personal, economic and 
social damage which is to be attrib- 
uted to the misuse of alcohol” a re- 
cent study stated. In the constant 
tensions of life in today’s world— 
its hurry, its noise, its uncertainties— 
it is a simple matter for one to be- 
come accustomed to seeking relaxa- 
tion through the use of alcohol. The 
stop at the bar before boarding the 
train, or the daily cocktail or two 
before dinner at home have become 
routine for many people today. For 
most of these people, the practice has 
become a normal part of their living 
pattern, one which they keep within 
reasonable limits and which does not 
present a problem to them. For the 
few, but perhaps increasing number 
however, this becomes an insidious 
practice. These are the persons who, 
in many cases unaware of it them- 
selves, have deep-seated or subcon- 
scious tensions which moderate 
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drinking does not serve to dispel. 
Gradually their drinking habits 
change; they find it necessary to in- 
crease their intake as time passes 
and they finally pass beyond that line 
which might be said to separate the 
“normal” or “average” from the 
“chronic” or “problem” drinker. 

Only in recent years has it been 
realized that the problem drinker 
is not a person to be scorned, ridi- 
culed, or satirized. Such a person 
is actually stck—just as sick as some- 
one suffering from heart disease, or 
cancer. His sickness, however, has 
an emotional basis, the reasons for 
which may be so deeply buried with- 
in the subconscious that he is totally 
unaware of them; still the compul- 
sion to drink as a means of escape 
from something which he will not 
admit, or cannot understand, is so 
strong that he must continue. 

Such a person if permitted to con- 
tinue along the constant “fill her up” 
path of escape from his troubles will 
eventually become worthless to him- 
self, his family and his associates. It 
is definitely not an act of thought- 
fulness or kindness, to overlook, 
ignore, or condone his habit. The 
supervisor should be constantly on 
the alert to discover as early as pos- 
sible the presence of such an em- 
ployee in his group. Normally the 
employee who is developing a 
chronic drinking problem will be 
ashamed of the fact, and will en- 
deavor to maintain his customary 
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attitudes and performance on the 
job. The adequately trained super- 
visor, however, will soon see through 
the protective devices of the problem 
drinker and will immediately seek 
an answer to any, or all, of the fol- 
lowing questions: 

ONE—Why is the employee gen- 
erally absent following his usual day 
off? 

TWO—Why is the employee es- 
tablishing a frequent tardiness loca- 
tion? 

THREE—Why is the employee 
frequently away from the assigned 
location? 

FOUR—Why has the em- 
ployee become a lone-wolf; 
uncommunicative? 

FIVE—Why has the em- 
ployee started to show care- 
lessness in his appearance and dress? 


SIX—Why does the employee ap- 
pear constantly tired, and with un- 
clear eyes? 


SEVEN—Why is there deteriora- 
tion in work performance? 


EIGHT—Why has there been an 
obvious change in the employee's 
attitudes? 

From the above questions it is 
seen that there are several warning 
signals available to the alert super- 
visor. His responsibility to manage- 
ment, as well as to the employee, 
makes it imperative that, once he is 
aware of the presence of the problem, 
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he face it frankly. He will by no 
means be helping the employee if 
he overlooks his deficiencies, sends 
him home to “sleep it off” or assists 
him in cover-up tactics. While the 
employee, perhaps, is incapable of 
facing his problem alone, the super- 
visor must face it. He should let the 
employee know that he is aware of 
the problem, and through personal 
counsel should urge him to seek 
medical guidance. 

Help is available to the alcoholic 
and, once the supervisor is aware of 
the nature of the problem, his re- 
sponsibility requires that he 
make certain that the em- 
ployee accepts such help 
promptly. Should the em- 
ployee be unwilling to accept 
the proffered assistance, the 
supervisor would then be justified in 
requesting the direct intervention of 
the medical department. 

It is true, unfortunately, that some 
supervisors because of long associa- 
tion with, or friendship for, the 
employee who has developed an al- 
cohol problem will help protect him 
from discovery. Despite this fact, 
the problem will eventually come to 
light, probably during a visit to the 
medical department for other reasons. 
How much better it is for the super- 
visor to act as departmental “bird 
dog,” recognizing and acknowledging 
the problem early and helping to 
convince the employee of his need 
for medical care and guidance. 
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THE ACCIDENT PRONE 
EMPLOYEE 


Despite all the care and training 
time which the supervisor may de- 
vote to the indoctrination of a new 
employee into the technique required 
for the proper use and management 
of machinery and equipment essen- 
tial to his particular work, employees 
still incur injury. The normal em- 
ployee will, of course, exercise all 
possible care to avoid injury, and will 
generally succeed. It is the non- 
normal employee who will add to the 
problems of the supervisor, as well 
as to those of his co-workers. It is 
a medically accepted fact that many 
industrial accidents are a result of 
emotional problems, and that the 
injury-liable individual does exist. 
It is to these individuals, an estimated 
20 per cent of the working force, 
that the attention of the supervisor 
must be directed. They are the em- 
ployees who, according to the Na- 
tional Safety Council, are responsible 
for the estimated cost to industry of 
$45 per worker per year for acci- 
dental injury. 

Undoubtedly a close study of the 
personnel records in any unit would 
disclose that the majority of the 
workers have been accident-free; 
there will be a small minority group 
which has had the majority of the 
accidents. There is considerable evi- 
dence in the medical literature to 
support the belief that these accident- 
prone individuals demonstrate cer- 
tain personality patterns. While it 
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is not the duty of the supervisor to 
attempt to determine why one em- 
ployee suffers frequent accidental 
injury compared with another who 
is accident-free, he should maintain 
proper records so that he is aware of 
the employee who is accident-prone. 
The supervisor must perform his 
responsibility by making certain that 
all possible protective measures have 
been taken to assure the employee 
of safety from accident; beyond this, 
he must seek the assistance of the 
medical department in helping the 
accident-prone employee gain pro- 
tection from his own deficiencies. 


THE “PROBLEM” EMPLOYEE 
Most employees go along from day 
to day with pretty much the same 
attitudes, reactions, and habits. Once 
the supervisor has become well ac- 
quainted with an employee, he should 
be able to foretell his reaction to any 
specific work situation without diff- 
culty. So long as the employee does 
react in the manner which, based on 
past experiences with him, would be 
considered normal for him, no prob- 
lem is presented. When, however, 
the employee suddenly reacts in a 
manner completely foreign to what 
would normally be expected and, par- 
ticularly, when it becomes apparent 
that a changed attitude is persisting, 
the supervisor must investigate the 
cause. Frequently, if his investiga- 
tion is made sufficiently early he may 
discover that some work situation 
has been troubling the employee, and 
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a confidential discussion with him 
may clarify the entire problem. The 
important factor, however, is that the 
supervisor should under no circum- 
stances permit the matter to drift 
along, taking mo action whatsoever. 

There are many occasions when 
the employee may be in serious diffi- 
culty of a purely personal nature 
(marital discord, frustration, financial 
trouble, mental illness, etc.) and does 
not know where to turn for reassur- 
ance and assistance. He may not 
be that type which will seek escape 
from such worries through alcohol 
and will, therefore, be continuously 
disturbed by the worry on his mind. 
He definitely needs help, and the su- 
pervisor should be the first to realize 
this fact. He can, with tact and dis- 
cretion, make an effort to determine 
if the problem is within his author- 
ity to solve (job situation, difficulty 
with co-workers, etc.) and, if such 
is the case, he should attempt a 
prompt solution. Should it appear, 
however, that the changed attitude 
of the employee is resulting from 
worries of a strictly private nature, 
the supervisor should not expect the 
employee to be willing to confide in 
him. Some employees may volun- 
tarily do so, but it must be of their 
own volition and not through the 
urging of the supervisor. Most cases 
of this type can find some solution 
through discussion with the company 
physician, and they should be re- 
ferred to him. For some cases, resig- 
nation may provide the solution. 


The following cases serve as illustra- 
tions. 

CASE ONE—A young man of 26, 
with seven years service, acting as 
a junior clerk performing statistical 
work, was obviously dissatisfied with 
his job. He had originally accepted 
it with moderate enthusiasm and had 
performed well. Service was inter- 
rupted by two years army service, 
largely in Korea. He returned to 
the same work, but shortly thereafter 
showed dissatisfaction and became 
more withdrawn than usual. Through 
friendship with his supervisor (who 
attempted to determine what was 
troubling the employee) contact was 
made with the mother. From her it 
was determined that he was also 
withdrawn at home, avoided his 
friends and would not see his priest. 
He would generally finish his evening 
meal and retire to his room. After 
the family had retired, he would bor- 
row the family car and take long, 
speeding drives over the suburban 
highways. The following day, he 
would enjoy boasting to his super- 
visor about the high speeds he had 
attained. Suddenly he resigned with- 
out notice while the supervisor was 
on vacation in Europe. It was later 
learned that he had applied for en- 
trance to the police training academy, 
but further attempts to communicate 
with him have elicited no response. 

This case is that of a moderately 
intelligent, pleasant and attractive 
young man who with normal atti- 
tudes, ambition and drive could have 
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had a fairly good future with the com- 
pany. Due, however, to the fact 
that something was obviously deeply 
troubling him, he failed. His confi- 
dence in, and friendship for, his su- 
pervisor could not help him since 
he himself seemed consciously un- 
aware of the source of his troubles. 
When seen by the company physician 
during periodic examinations, he 
made vague, evasive replies to 
leading questions concerning personal 
matters. Not being able to help 
himself with the assistance of those 
anxious to help him, he represented 
the unfortunate case for which little 
can be done. His resignation may 
have solved his problem. 

CASE TWO—It was noted that a 
changed attitude was developing in a 
young junior clerk. From a rather 
happy-go-lucky, cheerful and happy 
individual, he was becoming unusu- 
ally quiet, and, frequently, surly. His 
supervisor attempted through discus- 
sion with him to determine the 
reason for the changed attitude. Dur- 
ing the interview, in the early part 
of which the employee was strongly 
on the defensive, it finally was de- 
termined that the employee was most 
unhappy in his current situation. He 
knew he was doing his work well, 
liked it, and admitted that he had 
been fairly treated financially. How- 
ever, he was unhappy because this 
was work which would not offer him 
a future, and which had no connec- 
tion with his night school studies. 
It was agreed that the best possible 
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solution was to seek a transfer at the 
earliest possible moment to a depart- 
ment where he would be engaged 
in work for which he was studying. 


This clerk was ambitious and anx- 
ious to progress in the company. He 
had been doing excellent work in 
his assignment but, because of dis- 
satisfaction over not doing work he 
wanted to do, his attitude had been 
changing. As a result of the inter- 
view with his supervisor it developed 
that he had been unaware of this. 
He now recognized this fact as well 
as the fact that he was unhappy and 
frustrated in his current assignment. 
The complete airing of his situation 
resulted in recognition of the facts, 
and of the steps to be taken to correct 
them. 

This entire situation could have 
been ignored by the supervisor. It 
is probable, however, that he would 
have eventually had to facce a serious 
mental health problem in the clerk; 
a problem costly to the young clerk, 
as well as to the company. Recog- 
nized early, and handled in a sympa- 
thetic manner by the supervisor, this 
problem case was solved without 
referral to the medical department 
being necessary. 

CASE THREE—This employee 
was a young woman in her late 20's 
who was shifted from department to 
department in an effort to find a 
position which she might capably 
fill. Despite good physical health, 
she frequently complained of malaise. 
Although conscientious, it was ob- 
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vious that she had difficulty learning 
her duties. She became easily upset 
and any stresses on the job resulted 
in definite interference with her per- 
formance and adjustment. Her re- 
peated abnormal reactions to normal 
job situations resulted in her being 
referred to the medical department 
by her supervisor. 

Results of examination by the 
physician indicated that the super- 
visor had been completely correct in 
believing that the girl required medi- 
cal assistance. It was determined 
that the employee required prompt 
psychiatric treatment, and that to 
have ignored her deficiencies would 
have only resulted in a more seriQus 
case at a later date. 


PROMOTIONS AND TRANSFERS 

An article in the April 7, 1953 
Look Magazine was entitled, “Your 
Next Promotion Can Kill You.” It 
was not the intention of the author 
to deride the ambitious and aggres- 
sive individual, nor to suggest that 
it is wrong to seek the increased re- 
sponsibilities which normally come 
with promotion. His objective was 
tO point out in as strong a manner 
as possible the dangers inherent in 
the acceptance of promotion by an 
individual who is physically, tem- 
peramentally or emotionally incapa- 
ble of withstanding the demands of 
a more responsible position. Every 
man has his “breaking point,” and 
should recognize just how far he may 
go without detriment to himself. The 
author suggests, “Think of yourself 


as a highly complicated piece of ma- 
chinery. Your capacity for tension 
has a limit beyond which it isn’t safe 
to go. That limit is fixed, not by 
your ambitions, but by the weakest 
part of your body when it is put 
under a strain too great for it.” 

Each employee naturally wishes to 
succeed in his work, to gain increased 
income and to move upward, but 
he should recognize the fact that he 
will eventually reach a limit beyond 
which he should not go—regardless 
of how tempting the opportunity 
may be. Ignoring this limit, im- 
posed by his own constitutional 
make-up, will only bring later frus- 
tration and break-down. Certainly 
the wiser action is to discuss the pro- 
motion with the company doctor and 
to seek his assistance in determining 
whether acceptance would jeopardize 
future happiness and _ well-being. 
While acceptance or rejection of the 
move is entirely a personal decision, 
the wise employee will carefully 
weigh all factors. 

When a proposed promotion is 
under consideration, the supervisor is 
generally apprised of the fact and, 
in many cases, will be the first to 
broach the matter to the employee 
concerned. He has, at this time, the 
opportunity to recommend strongly 
that, for his own advantage, the em- 
ployee should discuss the possible 
promotion with the company doctor 
prior to making his final decision. 
Too often the importance of such a 
discussion between the employee and 
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the doctor is overlooked or ignored; 
the promotion takes place and at a 
later date the employee finds that 
he is unable constitutionally to fulfill 
the demands of his new position— 
his physical and mental health have 
deteriorated and the company has 
made a useless financial investment 
through the promotion. 

Various types of problems and sit- 
uations which affect the employee 
and his work performance have been 


discussed. These include: unusual 
absenteeism; alcoholism; accident- 
proneness; job dissatisfaction and 


promotions and transfers. The role 
which should be played by the super- 
visor in these situations has been re- 
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viewed. It has been stressed that it 
is the responsibility of the supervisor 
to take prompt action whenever any 
one of these situations arises. In 
some instances the problem can be 
solved through direct discussion with 
the affected employee. In other in- 
stances medical intervention may be 
necessary. The supervisor must de- 
termine which action should be taken 
and, where medical guidance is indi- 
cated, he must convince the employee 
to seek such guidance voluntarily. 
The supervisor who fails to help the 
troubled employee obtain effective 
help and guidance fails in his re- 
sponsibility to that employee, as well 
as to management. 


Reprinted from The Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) MEDICAL BULLETIN 








“Must you torture me so?” 
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MONG the Hollywood Academy 
Awards this year, one was 
given for the best song, namely 
“Qué Sera, Sera” (What Will Be, 
Will Be). No one can deny the 
great master plan of His making, 
but He needs a little help and your 
life is substantially what you make 
of it. 

There is only so much time given 
to us on this earth to do the best 
we can with what we've got and we 
have no way of knowing just how long 
that will be. We dream, we hope, 
but if we do not act, the hour glass 
of time is empty and it’s too late. 
The only thing we can take with us 
is what we have given of ourselves 
in this life. 

In days of old there lived a mighty 
monarch who relied very heavily on 
the counsel and judgment of his 
prime minister, a sage, kindly old 
man with a deep insight of people 
and their problems. Everyone in the 
kingdom revered the minister except 
a prince of the court. The young 
blue-blood brooded constantly be- 
cause his father and the people ac- 
corded the minister such adulation 
and failed to pay the prince the 
homage he felt due him. Foremost 
in his mind were evil thoughts of 
revenge, and he developed a plan to 
topple the old man from his high 
pedestal of esteem. 

A great feast was held in honor of 
the prime minister and prominent 
officials of the court asked his counsel 
and extolled his virtues. When the 
prince was asked to remark, with his 
hands clasped in front of him, he 
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by william levy 


It is a poor and disgraceful thing not to 
be able to reply, with some degree of 
certainty, to the simple questions, “What 
will you be? What will you do?” 
—John Foster 








walked over to the wise man and 
said, “Old one, throughout the king- 
dom it is said you are wisest in the 
land. In my clasped hands there is a 
very small bird. If you are so wise, 
tell me, is it alive or is it dead?” 

The wise man knew it was a clever 
trick because if he-said the bird was 
alive, the prince would tighten his 
clasp and kill it. If he said dead, the 
prince would release his hands and 
the bird would fly away. After a few 
moments of deliberation, the old man 
spoke these words of wisdom: I¢ is 
as you will. 

In Biblical lore, Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham, felt sad about her inability 
to give him a son and heir. She 
therefore encouraged a union be- 











tween Abraham and her handmaiden, 
Hagar, who then gave birth to a 
son, Ishmael. When, however, in her 
late years, Sarah, in turn, gave birth 
to Isaac, she became intensely jealous 
of Hagar and her son and prevailed 
upon Abraham to send them away. 

As the story goes, Hagar and her 
son wandered in the wilderness feel- 
ing bitter, hurt and discouraged. 
Finally, she threw herself upon the 
ground and bemoaned the terrible 
fate that had beset her. At that 
moment an Angel of the Lord ap- 
peared and spoke, saying “Mah lach 
hagore”—Translated from Hebrew, 
in its fullest sense this means, “What 
are you doing about it?” 
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In modern-day living many of us 
are prone to periodically throw up 
our hands and say, “What's the use— 
the odds are all stacked against ‘me. 
I was born on the wrong side of the 
tracks—I lack sufficient education— 
I don’t have any puli.” Despite the 
importance attached to heredity and 
environment, if we measure success 
in terms of making the most out of 
what we've got, mo man fails except 
by choice. Every man is endowed 
with moral capacity for moral choice. 
Failure to use God-given talents in 
the service of our fellow-men is 
akin to failure to fulfill our covenant 
with Him. What are you doing abou 
it? 


The author is the NMA Manager of Education. 





WORKERS PREFER AUTOMATION? 


mM WORKERS PREFER automated to non-automated jobs, according to 
a study of automobile workers conducted by a Michigan State Uni- 


versity researcher. 


Although many in the survey listed some dissatisfactions with automation 
—including the feeling that the worker is being isolated on the job—they 
still indicated a preference for automation. 

The findings are revealed in a study of the social implications of automa- 
tion conducted by William A. Faunce of M.S.U.’s Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology and the Labor and Industrial Relations Center. 

His research involved interviews with 125 workers from four large ma- 
chining departments of one of the most highly automated automobile plants 


in Detroit. 


Faunce reports that the “preference for automation was due largely to 
decreased need for materials handling and amount of physical effort re- 


quired in the automated plant. 


Automated jobs were also generally re- 


garded as involving more responsibility and some workers felt they were 


more challenging and interesting.” 
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The change in social relations was found to be one of the main sources 
of dissatisfaction with automation, according to Faunce. 

He said a number of the workers felt that automation is isolating the 
worker on the job. 

“Machine noise, increasing distance between work stations and need for 
closer attention to the work is decreasing the social interaction among 
workers,” Faunce explained. 

Other sources of dissatisfaction with automation as brought out in the 
M.S.U. survey included: 

Closer and more constant supervision was necessary by foremen, general 
foremen and superintendents. 

Decreased sense of identification with a particular work group. 

Little free discourse on non-job related topics, a result of decreased op- 
portunity for social interaction among workers. 

Increased feelings of tension or anxiety resulting from increased speed 
of production, constant attention required, cost of mistakes and frequency 
of breakdowns of automated machinery. 

Feelings of alienation from the work, due to decreased control of work 
space and the fact that previously acquired machining skills were no longer 
needed. 

Faunce pointed out that so far most research concerning automation has 
dealt almost exclusively with the possibility of technological unemployment 
due to automation. 

He said there is a “need for further research concerning changes in the 
nature of the job of the industrial worker in the automated plant.” Such 
research, Faunce explained, should include ‘studies of a number of different 
types of plants and industries. 





Two Indians, very close friends, were forced to separate for a few days 
while one went to the city on business. 

On his return the Indian rushed to his friend's teepee, rapped on the flap 
and asked the squaw to see his old friend, Shortcake. She informed him 
that his friend was dead. Stunned, the visitor walked off, then returned to 
see if there was anything he could do. 

"Isn't there anything I can help you with?” he asked the squaw. 

“No,” was the solemn response. 

"Can't I even help bury my friend?” 

“No,” the woman answered and then added simply, “Squaw bury Short- 
cake.” 





COMMON MARKET 
and 
ITS HEADACHES 


by maurice moyal 


N NINETEEN THIRTEEN, WESTERN 
igh accounted for 45 per 
cent of the world’s industrial out- 
put. This dwindled to 26 per cent 
in 1951, while the production of the 
rest of the world trebled. Western 
Europe fias lost the industrial race to 
America, and will soon to Soviet 
Russia. 

If left unchecked, this decline 
would turn Europe into a political 
and economic rump of Asia, not only 
because the former lost recently con- 
trol over 60 million people and 25 
per cent of the world’s raw materials, 
but also because the industrial pro- 
duction of each individual country 
is too small, catering for too few 


consumers. 

Hence, the efforts of six Con- 
tinental lands to create a “common 
market,” including 160 ‘million Eu- 











ropean and 80 million African con- 
sumers. This Eurafrican perspective 
will give full scope to automation, 
insuring to everybody the benefits of 
mass-production and specialization. 
Yet, excepting middle-sized, spe- 
cialized ventures, French industrial- 
ists view the project with misgivings. 
Their products are by 24 to 40 per 
cent dearer than comparable items 
produced by their prospective part- 
ners. Heavier taxes, social charges, 
higher salaries, 1 billion yearly sub- 
sides to French overseas territories, 
and a 5 billion yearly military bud- 
get, account for this discrepancy. 
The home market is protected by 
tariff walls, trade barriers, quotas, 
import taxes, export aides and ex- 
change controls. When the common 
market eliminates these restrictions, 
local industrialists fear they will be 
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swamped, in their own preserves, 
by cheaper goods from dynamic 
Germany. They feel that high prices 
will deny their products access onto 
their own market. 


THE WAILING WALL 

Customs-barriers will be lowered 
between member-states in 12 to 17 
years. This delay is not sufficient for 
France to catch up on her industrial 
lag, they plead. Between 1900 and 
1950, the country had been slumber- 
ing—not even building a single mod- 
ern steelworks. In 1939, the average 
age of colliery equipment was four 
times that in the U. S. World War 
II strategic bombing didn’t exactly 
improve things, either. 

Under the Monnet Plan, France 
has achieved some progress, but not 
enough. In 1955-56, she devoted 
$1.5 billion to steel industry- rejuvena- 
tion, with another $1 billion forth- 
coming for 1957. Collieries got com- 
parable amounts. But she has strained 
her resources to this end, liquidating 
$3 billion in foreign assets. The 
modernization of her remaining in- 
dustries should require a_ longer 
breathing-spell, French officials say. 

The chemical industry complains 
that France won't be able to retaliate 
against the excessive protection 
granted by America and Britain to 
their domestic industry. The Paris 
Commerce Chamber wants more ef- 
fective protection against Japanese 
and American exports. Germany's 
nearly total trade liberalization with 


the dollar area is hardly consistent 
with European integration, they say. 
Liberalization should proceed at the 
pace of the slowest ship in the con- 
voy—France. 

Germany and the Benelux are for 
free currency convertibility. This 
will pose to the supra-national au- 
thority-to-be the problem of the 
over-valued franc. Here, local folks 
see red—'Fancy, foreign technocrats 
having a say in the timing and rate 
of our franc’s devaluation!” 

Free circulation of money might 
mean the exodus of capital—forsak- 
ing a home country, handicapped by 
heavier production costs—for Ger- 
many. A few billion francs might 
gain for foreign interests control 
over key French ventures. Unem- 
ployment and larger trade deficits 
might ensue. 

France is committed to full em- 
ployment—not so Germany and 
Italy. Abandonment of this policy 
might spell bloodshed. Free circula- 
tion of labor might mean the in- 
vasion of the domestic labor mart 
by low-paid Dutch and Italian work- 
ers in some periods; in others, the 
mass exodus of French manpower 
from the depressed south to Ger- 
many. 


1,848 WORK-HOURS A YEAR 


French manufacturers want the 
reduction of trade barriers to be in 
ratio to the reductions in equalization 
working-times, and to the salaries 
and social charges in all member 
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states. Thus, the passage from the 
transitory to the final stage of the 
agreement should take place only 
when all these conditions were 
brought into line, they insist. 

They stress that her partners have 
not committed themselves to France's 
40-hour week, nor to the harmoni- 
zation of vital over-time pay. Legal 
working-time is 1,848 hours a year 
in France, 2,296 in Germany and 
2,352 in Luxembourg. Thus, more 
expensive over-time pay and equal 
pay for equal female and male work 
account partly for higher French 
prices. 

In their eyes, the country’s pre- 
dominently Socialist regime suffers 
from schizophrenia. While the lib- 
eral Foreign Secretary upholds Eu- 
ropean ideals, his conservative Fi- 
nances colleague sinks deeper into 
tricks inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Common Market. 

According to them, the squeezes 
of the steel industry between the 
hammer of conservation and the 
anvil of excessive liberalization 
shows the shape of things to come. 
Whereas the price of German and 
Benelux steel has jumped by 25 per 
cent since 1954, in line with Key- 
nesian theories that prices should go 
up in expanding economy, the French 
steel industry has remained pegged 
at the same level, to curb inflation. 

This has allowed the French in- 
dustry to finance 39 per cent of its 
expansion, against Germany's 60 per 
cent. The six per cent interest rate 
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it pays on loans represents 4 per 
cent of its turnover, against Ger- 
many’s 1 per cent. As the industry 
is to devote further funds to its mod- 
ernization, the gap will widen. In 
case of recession, it won't be able to 
compete with its partners, especially 
if a cutthroat competition, always 
in line with Keynesian tenets, should 
develop. 

Investments represent a tougher 
problem with the rest of the French 
industry. The loans contracted at 
onerous terms by the Treasury create 
such a pressure on the money market 
that they are experiencing big diffi- 
culties in raising new capital for 
modernization or reconversion. This 
could hardly lead to the boost in 
productivity the regime is after. 

Healthy competition calls for a 
uniform productivity rise in all mem- 
ber-states. If any country registered 
spectacular advances, she would be 
soon running a surplus in her trade 
with her open partners, compelling 
them to financial jugglery to wipe 
out the deficit. The range of such 
tricks will be severely curtailed with- 
in the Common Market framework. 
Ergo, the effects of the French lag 
would be rapid and brutal. 

Thus, local manufacturers want 
iron-clad insurances against all forms 
of dumping. The textile industry 
fears that huge foreign stocks be 
dumped on its preserves. They want 
the benefits of the project to accrue 
not to those firms merely registered 
with one of the partners, but to 
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those effectively controlled by fellow 
Europeans. 

French industrialists complain that 
the government maintains public 
spending at a level the country can- 
not afford and saddles them with 
ever-new fiscal and social burdens. 
Incipient inflation, despite price- 
pegging, has resulted. This and the 
deliberate governmental policy of 
preserving industrial production 
without an impossible rise in do- 
mestic prices, accounts for the “soft- 
ness” of the franc, and the $100 
million deficit in the country’s trade. 
If the drain kept up at the same rate, 
the cupboard would be bare by mid- 
1958. The alternative would be to 
curtail immediately and drastically 
now vital oil and coal imports from 
the U. S., throwing one million work- 
ers out of employment and touching 
off widespread social unrest. 

Here people do not seem to 
realize that the Common Market 
bids fair to offer the country the one 
way out of this dramatic dilemma. 
Won't it pool the foreign currency 
reserves of all partners? Those of 
Germany amount to $3,500 million, 
making her perhaps the dollar-rich- 
est country in the world, after the 
U. S. 

The project will work for France 
in many other ways, too. Within 
the framework of the coal-steel pool, 
she has boosted by 400 per cent her 
steel exports to her partners, a- 
gainst 25 per cent to the rest of the 
world. Through increasing by 65 per 


cent her coke exports to France, 
Germany has played a big role in the 
former's 129 per cent steel advances 
over the 1939 reference. This good 
neighbor turn would have been un- 
thinkable without the pool. The 
railway freight rates have been 
slashed by 15 per cent within the 
area. The Continental-Club, and es- 
pecially Germany, which grows only 
72 per cent of her food, will offer 
larger outlets to France’s agricul- 
tural produce, for she is the one land 
in the area to have a sizeable surplus 
available for export. 

The greater productivity of the 
area, accruing from economic in- 
tegration, will permit the six part- 
ners to conquer new markets over- 
seas. This sharper competition will 
make things tougher for certain sec- 
tions of the American industry. But, 
in return new and profitable markets, 
resulting from greater trade, will be 
opened for certain others, especially 
to machine tool and heavy equip- 
ment makers. Still, the Common 
Market should exercise no discrimi- 
nations against countries outside the 
area. 

The political advantages of the 
project, conceived as the first step to- 
ward an eventual U.S. of Europe, far 
outweigh the economic ones. The 
unity of the free world will be a 
greater deterrent than the H-bomb 
against Soviet aggression. At last, 
Europeans have grasped that they 
have got to hang together—or hang 
separately. 
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Formica Management 


Club 








The development of management 
men—through individual activity in 


club programs—is recognized by the~ 


Formica Management Club, and we 
believe that effective club education 
programs are therefore important in 
the members’ self-development to- 
ward higher management responsi- 
bility. 

Teamwork is important in man- 
agement and, as part of our program 
to give the membership experience 
in team work, our club took on the 
sponsorship of a promising teenager. 

When John Mandt came to us 
last January, he was 16, and in his 
junior year at Norwood High School 
here in Cincinnati. He brought to 
us a highly-specialized project, phe- 
nolic plastics, and it was his idea to 
present this project at science com- 
petitions, illustrating the use of 
phenolic plastics as general-purpose 
molding compounds. 

We were impressed with his in- 
terest and his talent, and decided to 
sponsor him. First, we conferred 
with his high school principal, and 
a program was developed with the 


additional sponsorship of a biology 
and a chemistry teacher at the high 
school; the teachers acted as advisors 
to John, and were present at the 
high school at night when John did 
his experiments. We worked with 
him in planning his reference re- 
search, outlining his approach to his 
project, and establishing equipment 
and safety requirements. We also 
provided a technical advisor of our 
own, to act as observer, but we di- 
rected neither John nor his teachers. 

The result of John’s independent 
study was: 

His work was exhibited at Miami 
University (Ohio), under the aus- 
pices of the Ohio Academy of Science 
(Junior Division), and won a cer- 
tificate of “superior” merit. 

He was awarded a $50 bond by 
Mr. Charles F. Kettering on April 
18th at the Engineering (Herman 
Schneider Foundation) dinner. He 
won another first prize in chemistry 
at an exhibit sponsored by the En- 
gineering Society of Cincinnati. 

We took him to Bowling Green 
University, to a state-wide contest 
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sponsored by the Ohio Academy of 
Science; there he was judged “su- 
perior.” 

In addition, he spoke to a group 
of 40 teachers—on Business Educa- 
tion day—concerning his project and 
problems, and offered his suggestions 
on how to motivate other students 
toward a genuine interest in science. 

John co-oped in our plant this past 
summer, but his project is not con- 
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sidered closed: it is only the begin- 
ning of a career which we hope will 
be a real contribution to science and 
industry, and we hope this project 
will set an example, showing other 
management clubs what rewards can 
result from well-coordinated team 
sponsorship of promising students. 
Vernon Brock, President, 
Formica Management Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“Sure, I said to meet me at the airport, ... 


but with a car, ... stupid!” 
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BUSINESS NOTEBOOK 


W weak FOR A REBELLION: 


by WILLIAM M. FREEMAN 


Merchants in Suffern, N.Y., are 


making plans to celebrate this year the community’s 185th 
anniversary—and their big trouble is that they have nothing to 


celebrate. 

They have been losing trade stead- 
ily to the great highway shopping 
centers, put up by big chain organi- 
zations on low-priced farm land and 
offering bargains the merchants in 
established communities (meaning 
the Sufferns throughout the coun- 
try) cannot hope to match, let alone 
beat. 

Suffern is in Rockland County, 
only an hour's drive north of mid- 
town Manhattan—assuming you don’t 
get confused by the contradictory 
road signs, and find yourself on a 
broad parkway speeding to Atlantic 
City. Supermarkets, clothing stores, 
furniture establishments and electri- 
cal appliance and TV-radio dealers 
have been putting the squeeze on 
the village merchants, and the result 
is that there are empty stores on the 
main streets of Suffern. 

So the theme of the year-long 
“celebration” in Suffern will be, in 
effect, “Let's do something about the 
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raiders who are taking away our busi- 
ness.” In the long run, of course, it 
will be the local residents who lose. 
They depend on local business for 
local revenue, since each, in turn, 
deals with all the others. What hurts 
one, hurts all, so that the lower 
prices at the highway shopping cen- 
ters are not such bargains after all. 
The picture is much the same— 


ON THE NATIONAL SCENE 


—since Suffern is by no means 
unique. Stores are offering minute 
discounts—the average is 1 per cent 
—in the form of trading stamps in 
the attempt to lure trade from non- 
stamp competitors. One stamp con- 
cern has added a Cadillac, a mink 
stole and a power cruiser to its 
premium list. (The Cadillac would 
take 2,000 books of stamps, in case 
you're interested. That would mean 
about $400,000 worth of purchases). 


Department stores are not doing 
as weli as they had hoped, and early 














figures indicate a Christmas volume 
nationally off perhaps as much as 
five per cent in dollars from 1956, 
which was regarded as “average” and 
“satisfactory.” Of course, the big 
stores, like the ones in Suffern, are 
plagued by the enterprising mer- 
chandisers in the discount houses and 
by the highway merchants, most of 
whom offer no service or assistance 
in buying, but keep promises on de- 
liveries when they make them. 

Early in the Christmas season the 
New York State Employment Serv- 
ice was offering 11,000 holiday sell- 
ing jobs, part-time and full-time, 
with discounts on employee pur- 
chases and various other benefits: 
Even with all the inducements, work- 
ers were hard to find. The stores 
suffered accordingly when irritated 
shoppers, unable to find a clerk, 
walked out—to a supermarket or dis- 
count house, where they waited on 
themselves and paid less as a con- 
sequence. 

So it is not surprising that-— 
STORES ARE TROUBLED 

—by mounting inventories, es- 
pecially of heavy items such as furni- 
ture, TV receivers, freezers, ranges, 
refrigerators and the like. Merchants 
with unsold stocks are cutting down 
or cancelling orders for fresh mer- 
chandise, and manufacturers are re- 
ducing production schedules, running 
plants part-time, lest their warehouses 
overflow. 

The immediate effect is to cut 
down the number of jobs in selling, 
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in production and in construction of 
new plants and equipment. In fact 
according to a survey of business 
planning conducted late in the fall 
by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, business is setting about re- 
ducing its capital expenditures this 
year by seven per cent as compared 
with the year just ended. 
There seems little doubt that— 


A BUSINESS RECESSION ~ 


—is upon us, at least for this 
quarter. A gathering of economists 
and business analysts at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan envisioned a decline 
in over-all economic activity through- 
out the year. They expected a 
moderate rise in wnemployment— 
from the present 2,800,000 to 3,200,- 
000—and a rise in consumer prices, 
along with a decline in gross private 
investment and corporate profits. 

But there are— 


SOME BRIGHT SIGNS 

—in the sky (other than saucers 
and satellites) as the new year be- 
gins. Some 4,000,000 automobiles 
are headed for the scrap heap this 
year, and Detroit figures it will be 
able to move that many cars, new 
or used, and a good many besides. 
Their optimism takes into account 
the higher prices being asked for the 
1958 models. 

Unfortunately for the automobile 
makers, their product's life is in- 
creasing. The Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association came up with some 
figures a few weeks ago indicating 
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that the average life of a car is now 
more than 12 years, whereas in 1925 
it was only a little more than half 
that. 

The big selling factor for automo- 
biles is— 

STYLE 

—just as it is in apparel. There 
are men who can no more resist 
shiny chromium and _airplane-style 
fenders than a woman can resist long- 
ing for the latest Paris fashion. Here 
and there a rebel is content with a 
Model-T Ford or its latter-day equiva- 
lent, but there are few women who 
would dare to wear a style of two 
seasons ago. 

An exception to this state of af- 
fairs is a dress shop in Rye, N.Y., 
whose proprietor, Tina MacRae, feels 
so strongly about the current sack 


styles in dresses that she ran an ad- 
vertisement in which these lines ap- 
peared: 


If you have something to 
bide .... 

You are cordially invited to a 
preview of the new sack dresses, 
now being shown by our country’s 
leading designers, in sizes— 

Small—100 lbs. Medium—200 
lbs. Large—500 Ibs. 


Please call for an appointment 
so that we can empty the potatoes. 


The big designers in New York 
and Paris will make their sales, re- 
gardless, and the downturn in the 
economy that is now an unpleasant 
reality will be eased by the contribu- 
tion of the style industries—apparel, 
automobiles, housing and so on. 
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“What do you think of the new incentive plan?” 








AN LITTLE BIT OF POWER is something like a little bit of learn- 






A Supervisor’s Guide to Intelligent Labor Relations . . 


ACT 


on 


FACT 


by James Black 


ing. It is dangerous. Many a supervisor will testify that there 


is no bigger headache in the world than having to deal with a 


self-important union steward who believes his election to that office 
has simultaneously lifted him above the rules and regulations that 


apply to ordinary human beings. 

A steward of this kind, his ego 
puffed higher than an angry cat’s 
back, moves around the shop—a lion 
in a den of Daniels, as Mark Twain 
once put it, wearing chips on his 
shoulders the size of a Russian Field 
Marshall's epaulettes. 

Unfortunately, he is frequently 
permitted to get away with it. Peo- 
ple don’t like trouble, and foremen 
are people. So they are tempted to 
buy peace with concessions. This only 
makes things worse. Appeasement is 
merely mistaken for weakness. A 
smart supervisor knows this, and 
moves into a problem of this kind 
right away. But he does so intelli- 
gently and calmly, for he understands 
that the price of discipline in his de- 





partment may depend on pushing the 
out-of-line union steward back into 
line. He also knows he's on some- 
thing of a spot, and if he makes a 
mistake in handling the situation, or 
has his decision reversed later on by 
management, or by an arbitrator, 
things will be worse than before. So 
he doesn’t allow an aggressive shop 
steward to goad him into losing his 
head and acting prematurely or un- 
wisely. He waits until he has the 
case he wants and then he acts. 


THE CASE OF THE SURLY 
STEWARD 

It was smack in the middle of a 
case of this kind that Foreman John 
Jepson (name fictitious) found him- 
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self. Shall we see how he handled 
it? 

John Jepson was a foreman at a 
food products company. He was con- 
sidered by his management and by 
his men as a fair-minded, level- 
headed boss. He needed to be. In 
his department was a man we'll call 
William Plum—and Plum was a 
problem. Active in the union, he had 
worked his way up to steward and 
took his duties seriously—himself 
even more so. Inevitably he got into 
an argument with his supervisor. 
Jepson fired Plum. The charge: in- 
subordination. Plum filed a grievance 
which finally came to an arbitrator. 
Sounds like a familiar story, doesn’t 
it? 

To understand the case you need 
background. Actually, the relation- 
ship between Jepson and Plum was 
a curious one. The foreman had 
fired Plum once before; then, maybe 
because he thought the employee had 
learned his lesson, after a few months 
he took him back. It just didn’t 
work. Plum was a hard man to get 
along with. 

At the time of the argument, Plum 
had been assigned mainly to the work 
of rolling coops of live chickens up 
to the line where they were removed 
from the coops for killing and pro- 
cessing. Oh, he had other duties. 
For example, he helped in the freez- 
ing room, taking things in to be 
frozen or bringing frozen goods out 
as required. However, some weeks 
before his dismissal he had been tem- 


porarily excused from freezing room 
work because he had a bad throat. 
On top of that, a minor back injury 
had gotten him off the coop-rolling 
job for a while. When his back im- 
proved he returned to this assign- 
ment and had been on it about a 
week when he initiated the row 
that led to his dismissal. These facts 
are not tco important, but they do 
show that Foreman Jepson was con- 
siderate of the employee's health:and 
welfare. 


THE PLUM LINE 


Nevertheless, Plum was unhappy. 
He complained about the work. 

“The other men,” he told Jepson, 
“are not doing their share.” One of 
them in particular he accused of 
soldiering on the job, and suggested 
that he be dismissed. 

Foreman Jepson listened. Actually, 
he had been dissatisfied with the 
performance of his crew, but it was 
hard to check the individual work of 
its members. Moreover, he could not 
act on the word of a disgruntled em- 
ployee like Plum. 

“Coop rolling,” he said, “is about 
the only continuous operation in this 
department. I plan to assign one 
man to rolling coops next week, and 
I'll observe him. The following week 
I'll give the job to another man and 
see how he does. During this period 
I'll put you on the receiving floor. 
That way I'll know how well each of 
you does the work.” 

“That's fine,” said Plum. 

It appeared Jepson had solved the 
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problem with this reasonable ap- 
proach. But he hadn't. 

Much to his surprise, the very 
next week Plum and the Union 
Grievance Committee came into his 
office. Plum had been given a bad 
deal, they claimed. He had bid on 
the coop-rolling job, was entitled to 
it by seniority, and was improperly 
assigned to his present position. 

Jepson explained the reasons for 
his decision, pointing out that Plum 
had concurred with it originally. 

At this point there appears to have 
been a mix-up, for the union later 
said the meeting took place four or 
five days before Plum’s discharge. 
Jepson and another foreman who was 
present at the conference maintained 
it was held three weeks prior to this 
date. 

There was also a dispute over 
whether or not a grievance had ac- 
tually been filed. Foreman Jepson 
said he had not thought he was re- 
ceiving a formal grievance so he had 
made no notes or records of any kind 
about the meeting. The union 
claimed it had registered a grievance, 
though it admitted the submission 
had been an oral one. Under the 
contract either a written or an oral 
grievance was permissible if it was 
filed within one week of the occur- 
rence which caused it. 


PLUM PICKS AN ARGUMENT 


Sometime later Plum approached 
Foreman Jepson. An argument en- 
sued in which Plum claimed his boss 
had not been “treating him right.” 
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“I'm doing everything I can for 
you,” was the reply. “You'll be re- 
turned to your coop-rolling job soon. 
Now go back to work and keep 
quiet. Or punch out and go home.” 

With this Jepson broke off the dis- 
cussion and went to his office. 

Plum boiled with rage. An hour 
or so later he saw his foreman again 
and renewed the argument. His 
heated voice was heard by a number 
of witnesses to the incident. 

Plum told Jepson, “Don’t try to 
make a liar out of me or I'll see you 
off the job.” 

“Are you threatening me?” asked 
the foreman. 

Plum repeated his remarks. 

“Punch out,” said Jepson, “You're 
through!” 

He then went to tell his superiors 
what had happened. A letter of dis- 
charge was prepared for the employee 
which said in part, “The cause of 
your discharge is your continuous 
arguing, your dissatisfaction with 
your work, and the threats you made 
against your foreman.” 


CASE FOR ARBITRATION 


Naturally, Plum filed a grievance 
and quickly. When the case came 
before an arbitrator the company 
justified its act with this argument: 
“Plum, in his capacity as union 
steward, has a right to pursue any 
grievance, even his own. But his 
behavior cannot be justified on these 
grounds. For no grievance was ac- 
tually filed. The meeting that took 
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place was a discussion. Moreover, if 
a grievance had been filed it was not 
timely in that more than seven days 
had elapsed between the time Plum 
was removed from his job of coop- 
rolling and the day the meeting be- 
tween the union committee and Mr. 
Jepson took place. In any event, 
Plum had no right to threaten his 
foreman. This and his refusal to go 
back to his job constituted insubordi- 
nation. On _ insubordination, the 
plant rules are plain. It may mean 
discharge.” 

The union countered, “Plum’s 
grievance was legitimate and was 
filed within the proper time-limits as 
described in the contract. What's 
more, the grievance was a continuing 
one, so that the matter of time was 
of no consequence. Plum was merely 
prosecuting his grievance vigorously 
as he had every right to do. That 
was why he was fired, regardless of 
what the company said.” 

The issues were clear. The main 
point for the arbitrator to determine 
was this: Were management's rea- 
sons for terminating Plum—and the 
evidence it produced to support these 
reasons—sufficient to justify its ac- 
tion? There was a subsidiary point, 
too. Is a union steward, by virtue of 
his office, entitled to any special 
privilege or protection in pursuing 
a grievance on his own? 


THE ARBITRATOR'S DECISION 


The arbitrator heard the arguments 
and considered the claims of both 
sides. Then he said, “No grievance 
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is before me on the removal of Mr. 
Plum from the coop-rolling job. I 
must decide whether or not the com- 
pany was right in discharging the 
employee. Of course, I must con- 
sider whether or not the grievance 
about the work assignment was ac- 
tually filed, and whether it was filed 
in the proscribed time limits. For 
the union has stressed these points 
in its defense of the employee. I be- 
lieve the union was sincere in saying 
that a grievance had been filed. I am 
sure that Mr. Jepson was equally 
sincere in thinking the meeting was 
for discussion purposes only. How- 
ever, I don’t have to decide on these 
points. They don’t matter. Mr. Plum 
was not properly pursuing any griev- 
ance whatsoever in his argument with 
his foreman—the argument that 
brought about his dismissal. 
“Suppose we admit the grievance 
was properly filed. In that case, man- 
agement had seven days to answer it. 
No answer had been made at the 
time Mr. Plum saw Mr. Jepson. Of 
course, the employee had every right 
to inquire if a decision had been 
reached on his demand. He did this, 
and Mr. Jepson told him nothing had 
been decided. The discussion should 
have ended there. But Mr. Plum 
continued to argue. He argued so 
loudly that his superior was finally 
forced to tell him to keep quiet and 
return to his job, or to punch out 
and go home. This was a warning. 
But Mr. Plum ignored it. At his first 
opportunity he renewed the argu- 
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ment. He berated his foreman for 
‘not treating him right, ‘for not 
keeping promises——promises which 
had nothing to do with the grievance 
at hand and which the foreman 
denied he had ever made. Finally, 
Mr. Plum accused his foreman of 
disputing his word, and threatened 
to ‘see him off his job.’ Witnesses 
have testified to this. Mr. Plum, by 
his own statements, confirmed this 
testimony. Moreover, the grievance 
procedure was available to him at all 
times. If he and the union did not 
like the way Mr. Jepson handled the 
case, they could have appealed to the 
plant manager. If they were still 
dissatisfied, they could have gone to 
arbitration on the issue of job as- 
signment. They did not do this. In- 
stead, Mr. Plum took matters into 
his own hands, and by his own ad- 
mission threatened to ‘get’ the fore- 
man. 

“A shop steward is ordinarily not 
subject to discipline when acting as 
a union officer in a formal grievance 
meeting. But he may be disciplined 
for violations of the union contract 
or the plant rules. When a union 
steward is on duty status as an em- 
ployee and is permitted by contract 
or by past practice to carry on func- 
tions as a union representative, such 
as discussing a grievance, he is sub- 
ject to the same discipline as any 
other employee. Mr. Plum violated 
plant rules. He paid no attention to 
the warning of his foreman. He re- 
fused to go back to work. He was 
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fired for insubordination and the dis- 
missal was justified. Grievance de- 
nied.” 

The arbitrator concluded by say- 
ing that perhaps the punishment was 
too severe in light of the offense; 
that perhaps justice cduld have been 
served had Plum been given a three 
months lay-off. “But,” he added, “I 
cannot substitute my judgment for 
that of management unless I find the 
punishment is so excessive that 
management has abused its discre- 
tion. I cannot say that Mr. Plum’s 
discharge constituted unreasonable 
or excessive punishment. Insubordi- 
nation accompanied by threats to a 
foreman has been held by many ar- 
bitrators to be proper grounds for 
discharge. And, in this instance 
there are no mitigating circumstances 
of any significance.” 


JEPSON’S FOREMANSHIP 


Foreman Jepson had an unpleasant 
situation forced upon him. He acted 
calmly and with good judgment. He 
had informed Plum of the change in 
his assignment well in advance. He 
tried to explain the reasons for the 
change. He had warned the employee 
that if he continued his course of 
conduct he would be dismissed. When 
his warning was ignored he didn't 
temporize. He acted just as he said 
he would. He did this despite the 
fact that he knew Plum—a union 
officer—would cause trouble. His 
reasoning and his decision stood the 
test of arbitration. And his story 
holds a moral for all supervisors. A 
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union steward holds rights and privi- 
leges that should be respected, but 
he is not above the law. 


If we discount the fact that Fore- 
man Jepson rehired Plum after once 
firing him, which he may have be- 
lieved himself perfectly justified in 
doing, the only place he apparently 
missed the boat was on the matter 
of record-keeping. As things turned 
out, he won his case anyway. But, 
you will recall, Jepson said he did 
not think Plum was filing a formal 
grievance at the meeting, so he made 
no notes and he kept no records. 
Whether the employee was filing a 
formal grievance or not, Foreman 
Jepson would have been in a much 
stronger position at arbitration had 
he kept written information on the 
discussion he held with Plum and 
the union committee. For one thing, 
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he could have proven almost con- 
clusively that the meeting was for 
purposes of discussion and not to 
file a formal grievance as the union 
claimed. Remember, the union had 
no records either. For another, there 
would have been no doubt as to the 
date of the meeting. 


Yes, if Foreman Jepson had had 
records he might have avoided a 
hearing altogether. The union, in the 
face of such evidence, might have 
hesitated to submit its case to an 
arbitrator. This is no second guessing 
of Foreman Jepson. He handled a 
rough situation well. But it does 
point up the importance of keeping 
records on labor relations matters. 
Good records are a shield to man- 
agement in many a dispute. A fore- 
man, as part of management, should 
never forget this. 


This case is based on one described in the Labor Relations Reporter. 





Two Greeks watching their first football game. Said one to the other: 


“This is all American to me.” 





It seems that a boy showed up late for school. The teacher asked him 
for an explanation and he said, “Well, 1 guess you could say it’s because 


Pa sleeps in his shorts.” 


“What's that got to do with your being late?” the teacher snapped. 
“It's like this, ma'am,’ the boy replied. “Last night we heard a noise in 








the chicken house. Pa jumped out of bed, wearing his shorts, and grabbed 
his shotgun. He ran out to the chicken house, opened the door and pointed 
the gun inside. About that time our old dog, Rover, came up behind Pa 
and brushed against his bare leg. Well, ma'am, we been cleaning chickens 
since 3 o'clock this morning.” 


















HAVE SOLVED THIS / 
by Lloyd P Brenberger 


NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates 
of special citation, all solutions to the problem must be post- 
marked no later than FEBRUARY 10, 1958. Address your so- 
lutions of no longer than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 321 
West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


PROBLEM No. 23 
THE SHAKE-OUT CREW HOLDS ’EM UP! 


Sam sat at his desk looking over a group grievance that had just been 


submitted and thought to himself, “How in the world can I stop this one?” 
The grievance read like this: 


“We the undersigned demand to be paid at our average hourly rate of 
$2.37 an hour because in the past that was what we made. Them new men 
on the shake-out crew are holding us up—causing us to get paid less money 


than usual.” 


Sam had recently been required to replace two of the three men on the 
shake-out crew due to a minor reduction in force and consequently had to 
accept inexperienced operators. He knew that in time their effectiveness 
would increase and bring the entire crew's earnings back to normal but he 
also knew this would not be a satisfactory answer. Can you help him? 


(Remember the deadline: February 10, 1958) 
64 
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THIS WAS SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM NO. 20 

“Get off my back, you ain’t got the 
right to tell me them parts I’m doin’ are 
good or bad. That's inspection’s job.” 
These were the words that Wilmer used 
when Mac, his foreman, started spot 
checking his work. Mac looked up in 
amazement and replied rather firmly that 
it certainly was within his rights, and 
that if Wilmer didn’t correct the units 
Mac had laid aside, and improve in gen- 
eral, he would have to issue him a written 
reprimand. To use Mac’s words, Wilmer 
“flipped his wig.” He demanded repre- 
sentation, and to Mac’s further amaze- 
ment the steward upheld Wilmer’s com- 
plaint. However, the complaint was not 
reduced to a written grievance because 
Mac handled the situation very well. Put 
yourself in Mac’s place. How would you 
avoid another unnecessary grievance? 


SELF ANALYSIS? 
By Larry Sandstedt, 
Gates Rubber Co., 

Denver, Colo. 

Although Wilmer acted hastily in 
making his feelings known, he could have 
been expressing his honest opinion. 

Frequently, the inspectors have more 
time and direct contact with the employ- 
ees on special assignments, and the em- 


Professor Brenberger, who writes the problem for ‘‘How Would | 
You Have Solved This?”’ and judges the entries of contestants, | 
is head of the Department of Industrial Engineering of the | 
University of Dayton. He is a graduate of the General Motors 
Institute and has had wide experience in industrial relations 
In recent years he served as a project 
supervisor for a secret Air Force and Navy research program. 
He spends part of his free time conducting a specialized man- 
agement development training course, which he organized for 


and engineering. 


Air Force reserve officers. 


THE WINNERS 
Here are the best solutions to the 
supervisory problem No. 20. The 
winners have received checks for $10 
each and a handsome two-color Merit 
Award certificate suitable for fram- 


ing. 


loyees automatically look upon these 
people as the true authorities on such 
operations. 

Unless the supervisor occasionally per- 
forms all his duties and makes his 
authorities and responsibilities known, he 
is making himself susceptible to such 
statements as Wilmer made. There are 
also those people who resent authority 
and make the fact known when they are 
reprimanded. 

In this particular case, I would have 
immediately called the inspector to verify 
that the parts were faulty. I would then 
have explained to Wilmer I thought him 
capable of doing better work, and ex- 
plained also the cost and hazards of such 
workmanship. I would inform both him 
and the inspector that I would check 
and expect improvements or that other 
arrangements would be made. 

By such an indirect approach there 
would be no personal disagreement and 
Wilmer would realize I had authority 
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over both him and the inspector. I would 
also use this as a clue to the need for 
self-analysis. There would be _ points 
in my job which I was not performing 
enough to indicate my right of authority 
to my employees. 


SUDDEN OUTBURST 

By J. J. Welsh, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Get off my back,” are angry words 
that demonstrate a discontented employee 
or an unfriendly breach between the 
foreman and the employee. This could 
be a combination of both that gradually 
developed through more than one inci- 
dent. Mac should try to find the answer 
to this sudden outburst. A foreman’s 
failure to make daily spot checks on 
human relations, along with quality 
workmanship and other responsibilities, 
can be, in part, the reason for employees’ 
attitudes. Did Mac ever compliment 
Wilmer on a job well done, at the time 
it was done? 

Shouldn’t Mac have approached the 
employee with a “How are you, Will? 
These pieces don’t look right to me; did 
you get approval on the first piece? We 
had some trouble on the last lot made 
on the other shift. Let’s hold up until 
I talk to the inspector.” 

To prevent resistance when criticising 
workmanship, employees must be com- 
plimented on good work and sold on 
the team spirit of a quality control pro- 
gram, captained by the foreman. Good 
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human relations must be a part of that 
program. This, being recognized by all, 
is the best assurance of peaceful and 
profitable operation. 


FOREMAN’S OBLIGATION 
By C. F. Thomallo, 

Hughes Aircraft Co., 

Tucson, Ariz. 

If Mac had used the same force of 
character and tact in the beginning as 
he did in obviating a written grievance, 
it is likely that he would have realized 
the objective of improved quality in 
Wilmer’s workmanship without any 
threat of grievance. 

Surely, it is an obligation of a foreman 
to see that quality of workmanship is 
such that it will likely pass inspection. 
Were this not so, there would be wasted 
materials and manhours with consequent 
lag in production and delivery schedules. 

It is the thinking of the writer that 
all men are human and reasonable, when 
respected as such, and there is no problem 
that will not yield to season when all 
parties concerned are reasonable. Based 
on this concept then, Mac might have 
approached Wilmer, concerning the in- 
ferior quality of his work, with reason 
wedded to tact, enlisting a realistic con- 
sideration of the basic facts: to remain 
in business, an employer must meet 
schedules; duplication of effort and waste 
of materials must be held to a minimum, 
thereby keeping both the employer eco- 
nomically sound and working to the ad- 
vantage of the employee and the employer. 





A wrestler had spent a long evening with friends at the village tavern. 
They showed him a quick way home across the fields, forgetting that the 


local bull was loose. 


The bull attacked, but found itself gripped by the horns and lugged about 
the field until it managed to free itself and bolted. 
“Pity I had those last two drinks,” said the wrestler. “I would have got 


that chap off his bike.” 
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We have concentrated on developing your staff organization into an ef- 
ficient management team, following the same high principles and ethics 
that we strive for in our development work among the affiliated clubs in in- 
dustry. In every NMA department we are forming a clear-cut set of pro- 
fessional objectives and we have specialists serving you in every field. 


Today we have very few clubs in the Association—if any—which are 
not good examples of management unity at work. They all subscribe to 
this same set of high principles and ethics. 


Very few executives today look upon the NMA as an association of 
clubs which are for foremen only. Instead they appreciate us as an ef- 
fective media for professional management development and manage- 
ment unity. That, in itself, is a great stride in the maturity of our Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated clubs. 


Frankly, the NMA today has the finest future, though the greatest 
responsibilities, of any free organization I have ever known. 


We—the NMA clubs, members like yourself, and the national staff— 
together will harvest those opportunities to the benefit of a greater 
industrial America than any of our nation’s planners ever dreamed. 





NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


JANI TARY: 20 years—Management Clu L of Ohio Ru bhe r Co., Willow ghby, 
0.; 10 years—Bendix-Detroit Management Club, Detroit; Birmingham Slag 
Management Club, Birmingham, Ala.; Olson Rug Company Supervisors’ 


} 


», Chicago; Rheem Automotive Company Management Club, Fullerton 





FEBRUARY: 15 years—North American Aviation Management Club, Los 
Angeles; 10 years—Budd Management Club of Detroit; Chicago Rawhide 
Management Club; Formica Management Club, Cincinnati; Kawneer Man- 
agement Club, Niles, Mich.; Lindberg Steel Treating Foremen's Club, Melrose 
Park, Ill.; Naylor Pipe Management Club, Chicago; Valparaiso Management 
Club, Valparaiso, Ind.; 5 yeass—Sylvania Lighting Management Club, Salem, 
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